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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday night the long-expected raid of Zeppelins on 
London took place. About ninety bombs, mostly of the 
incendiary type, were dropped, and many fires were caused. 
The Press Bureau refused to allow any detailed information 
to be published, for the sufficient reason that it is highly un- 
desirable to let the enemy know exactly what points he has 
bombed. When hovering over a darkened city the crews of 
the Zeppelins are probably in considerable doubt as to their 
whereabouts. To inform them would be to enable them to do 
better next time. Only three of the fires were large enough 
to require the services of fire engines. In the first Admiralty 
communication it was suggested that perhaps not all the fires 
were caused by the bombs. The Press Bureau report published 
on Wednesday disposed of any inferences which might have 
been drawn from this statement. “ The fires were all caused 
by the incendiary bombs.” Four persons were killed—a baby, 
a boy, a man, and a woman—and several others were seriously 
injured, of whom one has since died. The German official 
account states that bombs were thrown on the wharves and 
docks of London. London may be fairly congratulated on 
its conduct in its first trial. We have written further on the 
subject elsewhere. 














Thursday, June 3rd, was King George's fiftieth birthday. 
The heart of the nation goes out to him in gratitude for the 
fine spirit he has shown throughout the war and in good hopes 
for his and the nation’s future. But though the nation is 
proud of the King and of the dignity and sincerity of his 
attitude, we doubt very much whether it realizes how terrible 
for him has been the ordeal of war. We all in greater or 
lesser degree have had losses among blood relations and 
friends. For the King the war has literally meant a daily 
loss. It is part of a King’s duty to know a very large 
number of people. Further, the King’s friends are naturally 
largely among soldiers and sailors and their fathers, mothers, 
and brothers. Hence it happens that every casualty list 
means a personal sorrow for the Sovereign. 








The incessant work which the King has done in the way 
of inspecting military units before they leave for the front 
has intensified for him this part of the tragedy of the war. 
In moving among the troops the King has been brought into 
close touch with the men who a few weeks afterwards have 
been called upon to make the supreme sacrifice in Flanders 
or the Dardanelles. Yet in spite of his own losses and the 
losses of the sons and brothers of the men actually at his 
side, the King has maintained throughout an attitude of 
quiet confidence which should prove an example to us all. He 
has never let sorrow hinder the call of duty. 


The most notable item in the list of Birthday Honours is 





the Garter conferred apon Lord Kitchener. That is the 
appropriate answer of the Government to those who have 
attempted to destroy the nation’s confidence in the Secretary 
of State for War. Quite apart, however, from this, Lord 
Kitchener thoroughly deserves inclusion in the greatest of ali 
the Orders of chivalry. We can join whole-heartedly in the 
congratulations which are pouring in upon him. Only two 
new peerages are created, that conferred upon Sir Francis 
Bertie, British Ambassador in Paris, and that upon Sir Muir 
Mackenzie, principal secretary to the Lord Chancellor. 


The new Privy Councillors are seven, and include Lord 
Robert Cecil; Sir John Jordan, our Ambassador at Peking; Mr. 
Francis Acland; Mr. Harold Baker, one of the ablest of the 
younger Liberals, and until a fortnight ago Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office; Mr. George Cave, K.C., the well- 
known and greatly respe’ted Unionist Member of Parliament ; 
Mr. Henry Duke, K.C., who has done splendid work in pre- 
siding over a War Compensation Inquiry; and Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., until recently Under-Secretary at the Board 
of Trade. Among the new Baronets are Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Sir Henry Norman, and Mr. Goulding. There are twenty 
new Knights. Among these are Mr. Chiozza Money; Mr. C.5S. 
Loch, late Secretary to the Charity Organization Society, an 
honour which could not have been better deserved; Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet; and Dr. Rash Bohari Ghose, 
an Indian barrister. 








In the western theatre of the war the event of the week has 
been the great effort of the French to take the sugar refinery 
at Souchez. This building, or, rather, block of buildings, had 
been turned by the Germans into what can only be described 
asa fortress. It was carried by an impetuous French attack 
on Tuesday. On Wednesday, however, the Germans assert 
that it was retaken by them; but this statement is apparently 
only one of those half-truths which are the subtlest form of 
falsehood. The Germans did retake it, but it was again 
taken by the French, and as we write is declared to be in their 
hands. 


Besides this success in the centre, the French have made 
good progress in the district which has gained the name of 
the “ Labyrinth ”—i.e., the trenches south-east of Neuville. 
Here the elaborate system of interlaced German works has 
been carried by the French infantry after careful prepara- 
tion by their guns. It should be remembered that in all 
these cases the enemy have made repeated counter-attacks, 
and have on several occasions regained trenches or portions 
of trenches. Taking the balance of account, however, that 
balance has always been in favour of the French. The 
French, it must also be noted, have captured a very con- 
siderable number of prisoners—a sure sign that the enemy 
are feeling the strain of battle very severely. 


“ Eyewitness ” ends his letter published on Thursday by 
quoting from a special article which appeared on May 18th 
in a German paper called the Lille War News. The article in 
question, after declaring that if the enemy invaded Germany 
“they would not leave one stone upon another of our fathers’ 
houses or our churches,” goes on :— 

“If your strong arms did not hold back the English (God damn 
them) and the French (God annihilate them), do you think they 
would spare your homes and your loved ones? What would these 
pirates from the Isles do to you if they were to set foot on German 
soil?” 

This outburst, as “Eyewitness” notes, is rather remarkable, 
insomuch as it is an exhortation to defend the soil of the 
Fatherland, not to drive back the Allies and capture Calais or 
Paris—operations about which we have, up till now, heard se 


much, 
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In regard to the Dardanelles there is little to report, but 
that little is good. Every day makes our position from the 
military point of view more comfortable, and every day also 
increases the difficulties of the Turks both in defending their 
trenches and in keeping their men supplied with food, and 
still more with ammunition. By sea we have had a positive 
success of no small importance. It was reported earlier in 
the week that our submarines had dived under the minefield, 
come up in the Sea of Marmora, and torpedoed and sunk 
several Turkish transports. On Thursday came the further 
official news that on Wednesday morning “one of the British 
submarines operating in the Sea of Marmora torpedoed a 
large German transport.” This, we take it, is in addition to 
the Turkish losses. 





Once more it is exceedingly difficult to say what is bap- 
pening in the Russian theatre of the war. As we write 
on Thursday evening, the latest news seems to show that 
Przemysl bas fallen. In addition, a new development of the 
German offensive took place on Tuesday night. On a front 
of over twenty miles the Germans made a strong attack 
against the Russian lines which defend Warsaw—the lines 
which were so successfully held by the Russians in the early 
spring. The German attack was accompanied by the use of 
elouds of poison-gas, the fumes of which are said to have 
been perceivable nineteen miles behind the Russian front. In 
spite, however, of this, the attack was unsuccessful. 


The Italian news continues to be very good. Our ally’s 
troops are making progress into Tirol from both sides of 
the Lake of Garda, while to the east they have already crossed 
the Isonzo and occupied the ridge of Monte Nero, which 
dominates Tolmino. Monte Nero is over seven thousand feet 
high. Acvording to a telegram from Rome, a very consider- 
able number of Austrians have been taken prisoners, but 
apparently as yet no Italians have surrendered to their 
enemies. It should also be noted that there are no Austrians 
in arms on Italian soil, while the Italians hold a very consider- 
able portion of what was once Austrian territory. No doubt 
the Italians, like the rest of the Allies, will have to undergo 
many bad hours, but of one thing we are sure—the Italians 
mean business, and will fight not only with fierceness, but 
with tenacity. They fully realize the tremendous responsibility 
taken by them. They have not entered upon the war in any 
light-hearted spirit. 


Of the magnitude of the help the Italians have brought to 
the Allies there can be no doubt whatever. The meaning of 
Italy’s intervention is that if the Germans are to win they have 
got tosubdue three million more men. No doubt the Germans 
by “robbing both the cradle and the grave,” as General 
Grant said of the last efforts of the South to raise men, can 
put an enormous number of soldiers or half-soldiers into line, 
but we must never forget that for all that the force they have 
at their disposal is strictly limited. They cannot add one 
inch to their military stature when they have exhausted their 
home supply. The Allies, on the other hand, by agreeing to 
make the same sacrifices that Germany has already made, can 
add not only many inches but many feet. Further than that, 
there is always the possibility that the Italian example will be 
followed, and that the Allies will have further help from the 
Balkan States, who are beginning to realize what a German 
victory would mean for them. It would mean a Turkish 
victory. 

A very significant piece of news is that Roumania, 
according to a telegram in the Daily Mail, has placed 
an order for five hundred thousand pairs of boots with a 
United States firm. That, of course, is not an absolute sign 
that Roumania is coming in, for boots are needed by soldiers 
in peace as well asin war. We venture to say, however, that 
these boots will never be used to help the Hungarians to 
maintain their cruel ascendancy over Roumania, Transylvania, 
and Bukowina. But that is what would be the result of 
Roumania yielding to the blandishments of Germany. 


We feel equally sure that the Bulgarians are not going to 
yield to German pressure and ally themselves with the Turks. 
They know that if the Quadruple Alliance is beaten the 
“scraps of paper” in regard to rearrangements in the Balkans 
which have been offered them so freely by the Germans would 
prove of no value. Equally useless will it be for the 





a, 
Bulgarians to point to an army “fresh and unworn by war.” 
Victorious German, Austrian, and Turkish troops, with the 
whole of Europe at their feet, would think very little of 
crushing the Bulgarians if they attempted to defend their 
rights against German world-policy. It is quite possible that 
Bulgaria may remain neutral. What she will not do is to 
join Germany. 


We note with great interest that Mr. Harold Cox, in a 
letter to Tuesday’s Times, announces that the changed 
circumstances have made him alter his view in regard to com- 
pulsory and national service. A similar change of view was 
announced by Sir Arthur Chapman, once also a strong 
opponent of compulsion, at a meeting of the Surrey Terri. 
torial Association held on Friday week, at which a resolution 
was unanimously passed in favour of a national enrolment 
The action of these two high-minded and public-spirited men 
is not merely a proof of patriotism but of statesmanship. The 
man who always says the same thing like a gramophone for 
fear he should be thought flighty and irresponsible is fit 
neither for leadership nor counsel. 


A Reuter telegram published in Thursday’s papers tells us 
that a striking warning to Mexico has been issued by President 
Wilson in the form of a statement addressed by him to the 
people of the United States :— 

“The time has come,” says President Wilson, “when America 
must lend active and moral support to some man or group of men, 
if such can be found, who can rally the suffering people of Mexico 
in an effort to ignore, if they cannot unite, the warring factions 
of the country, return to the Constitution of the Republic so long 
in abeyance, and set up a Government in Mexico City which the 
Great Powers of the world will recognize and deal with.” 
President Wilson then solemnly calls upon the Mexican 
leaders to unite “for the redemption of their prostrate 
country,” otherwise the United States will be constrained to 
decide what means it can employ to “help Mexico to save 
herself and serve her people.” The exact nature of the steps 
the President contemplates is not indicated in the statement, 
but it is believed (says Reuter’s correspondent) by officials bere 
that a programme has been mapped out, 








We learn with much regret that Sir Edward Grey has been 
forced to leave the Foreign Office temporarily in order to rest 
his eyes. In spite of suffering a good deal lately he has 
pluckily continued his work, but he has at last yielded to the 
strong warnings of his oculist. We sincerely hope that rest 
will do all that is hoped of it. The strain which Sir Edward 
Grey has borne for the past two or three years has been 
tremendous—enough to aggravate any mischief—and we trust 
that he will be able to put worry and responsibility entirely 
away foratime. During his absence Lord Crewe will have 
charge of the Foreign Office, and will be assisted by Lord 
Lansdowne, whose knowledge of foreign affairs is unsurpassed, 
and who was really the founder of our present foreign policy. 


We record with deep regret the loss of two more ships of 
war. On Thursday week the auxiliary ship ‘ Princess Irene’ 
was accidentally blown up in Sheerness Harbour. Only one 
survivor was picked up. Besides the crew of about three 
hundred, seventy-six dockyard workmen were on board at the 
time and were killed. The ‘Princess Irene’ was a new 
Canadian Pacific liner of 6,000 tons, and was taken over by 
the Admiralty shortly after the declaration of war. It will be 
remembered that the ‘Bulwark’ similarly blew up at Sheer- 
ness as the result of an internal explosion. Treachery has 
naturally been suggested, but there seems to be no evidence 
of it. Indeed, when we reflect on our exposure in the past to 
violence of many kinds by sympathizers with Germany, we 
congratulate ourselves that we have come through with com- 
parative immunity. The other ship lost was the twenty-year- 
old battleship ‘ Majestic.’ She was supporting our troops at 
Gallipoli on Thursday week when she was torpedoed by a 
submarine. All the officers and nearly all the crew were 
saved. 


Universal satisfaction has been caused by the appointment 
of Sir Henry Jackson as First Sea Lord. Sir Arthur Wilson 
will still be associated with the Admiralty in an advisory 
capacity. Sir Henry Jackson is a specialist in wireless 
telegrapby, and largely under his inspiration the development 
of wireless telegrapby in the Navy has been nothing short of 
ascientifie triumph. In 1891 he began experimenting with 
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Hertzian waves, and in 1895 a practical, if limited, system 
emerged from his experiments. Soon afterwards he began to 
conduct his experiments in association with Mr. Marconi. 
He was a member of the Committee which evolved the design 
of the ‘Dreadnought.’ In 1913 he became Chief of the War 
Staff at the Admiralty. He left this position in order to 
become Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, but the 
declaration of war prevented him from relieving Sir Berkeley 
Milne. The Zimes states that during the war he has directed 
the naval operations against the German colonies. 


The text of the German Reply to the American Note about 
the ‘ Lusitania’ and submarine warfare generally was published 
in the papers of Tuesday. It is a wholesale effort in tem- 
porizing, evading, and equivocating. The German Govern- 
ment profess “a keen wish to co-operate in a frank and 
friendly way in clearing up a possible misunderstanding 
which may have arisen in the relations of the two Govern- 
ments.” As regards the attacks on the American steamships 
‘Cushing’ and ‘ Gulflight,’ the reply says that Germany has 
no intention of bombing or torpedoing in the war zone neutral 
ships which have committed no hostile act. If there have 
been isolated and exceptional instances of such attacks, they 
were due to the difficulty of identification, and this in turn 
was due to the misuse of neutral flags by British merchant- 
men and to the “suspicious or culpable behaviour ” of British 
masters. Reparation will be made for the ‘Cushing’ and 
‘Gulflight’ if the inquiry now in progress shows Germany to 
be at fault. The inquiry, it is suggested, can be supple- 
mented if desired by an international Commission under the 
Hague Agreement of 1907. 


As regards the British ship ‘Falaba,’ by the sinking of 
which an American lost his life, the Reply says that the 
commander of the German submarine intended to allow the 
passengers and crew to escape, but when the master refused 
to heave to and sent up rockets for assistance the German 
commander ordered the crew and passengers to leave the 
ship in ten minutes. Actually he allowed them twenty-three 
minutes, and then fired a torpedo only when “suspicious 
craft” were hastening to the scene. As for the ‘ Lusitania,’ 
Germany had already expressed her keen regret at the loss 
of neutral lives. At the same time, the German Govern- 
ment think that certain important facts may have escaped 
the attention of the American Government. It is suggested 
that before a “clear and complete understanding” can be 
reached it is necessary that the two Governments should be 
in accord as to the facts. Germany maintains that the 
‘Lusitania’ was an armed merchantman, and is supported 
in this view by trustworthy reports that practically all the 
more valuable British merchantmen are armed. 


The Reply proceeds to assert that the ‘ Lusitania’s’ guns 
were concealed beneath the deck. It also states that the 
British Admiralty advised merchantmen to use neutral flags 
and to try to ram German submarines. Consequently the 
German commanders are unable “to observe the customary 
regulations of prize law which they had before always 
followed.” Finally, it is declared that the ‘Lusitania’ was 
carrying Canadian troops and five thousand four hundred 
cases of ammunition. In fine, the Cunard Company used 
American passengers as a screen, and thus violated American 
law, which forbids passengers to travel in ammunition ships. 
The Cunard Company was, therefore, “ wantonly guilty”! 
There can be no doubt—this is the last and most astounding 
statement in the rigmarole—that the rapid sinking of the 
‘Lusitania’ was caused by the explosion of ammunition. 
Otherwise the passengers would probably have been saved. 
The Reply has aroused indignation and disgust throughout 
the United States. President Wilson’s reply has not been 
published at the time we write. But it is not thought by any 
one that he will consent to enter upon long and fatile discus- 
sions with Germany, to be followed perhaps (according to what 
seems to be the German plan) by more long and futile 
discussions at the Hague. 


Since our last issue Ministers have been appointed to fill 
the places in the Government which’ had not been assigned 
last week. Mr. Samuel goes back to the Post Office, but is 
not a member of the Cabinet; Mr. E. 8. Montagu becomes 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury; Mr. Brace, the South 





Wales miners’ leader, becomes Under-Secretary for Home 
Affairs; and we are glad to see that Lord Robert Cecil is the 
new Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Steel-Maitland 
becomes Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Lord Islington 
Under-Secretary at the India Office, and Mr. Tennant remains 
at the War Office. Mr. H. W. Forster is Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, and Mr. Macnamara, as before, to the Admiralty. 
Mr. Pretyman is Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Hayes Fisher to the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Acland to the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Herbert Lewis 
to the Board of Education, and Dr. Addison to the new 
Department of Munitions. The Government Bill relieving 
Ministers during the war from the necessity of being re- 
elected on assuming office is a very desirable measure. We 
do not want men who have been carefully chosen for their 
work to have contested elections forced on them by faddists. 


Speaking at Bishop Auckland last Saturday, Mr. Henderson, 
the new President of the Board of Education, said that his 
promotion to the Cabinet had not been approved of by the 
whole Labour Party, but his opinion was that when the 
Labour Party agreed to help recruiting at the beginning of 
the war they committed themselves irrevocably to the principle 
that all parties should stand together in the war. If that was 
right, then it was right now that he should help the Govern- 
ment in any way in which his services were considered to be 
of use. A National Government would obviously not be com- 
plete unless Labour were represented in it. That was Mr. 
Asquith’s opinion. He accepted office without prejudice to 
the future. His was a war appointment. This was sufficient 
reason for acting against the constitution of the Labour Party. 


The Leaders of the Opposition in Hungary, who are being 
received in audience by the Emperor Francis Joseph, wish to 
lay before him matters which cannot be discussed with pro- 
priety in the Hungarian Chamber. One wonders what these 
matters may be. We know that one of the foremost political 
questions in Austria-Hungary now is whether the neutrality of 
Roumania can be purchased by concessions. It is notorious 
that the concession which Roumania desires above all others 
is that part of Transylvania which is inhabited mainly by 
Roumanians. Transylvania may be called Roumania Irre- 
denta. It seems quite likely, therefore, that the Magyars who 
lead the Opposition in Hungary wish to protest against any 
idea that Transylvania shall be surrendered. We do not 
forget that the Emperor's chief statesmen, Baron Burian and 
Count Tisza, are both Magyars, and that the last thing they 
want to do is to lose Transylvania. On the other hand, 
Roumania would not be satisfied with anything less. So it 
may be that the Emperor, under German pressure, contem- 
plates the sacrifice. He knows from the Italian example what 
insufficient concessions lead to. If our explanation be right, 
Magyars are denouncing a policy which the Magyars who are 
Ministers have reluctantly adopted as a necessity, 


The French Government have communicated to foreign 
Powers a statement about the use by the Germans of inflam- 
mable liquids. The statement reproduces the Order of 
October 16th issued from the headquarters of the 2nd German 
Army at St. Quentin. From this it appears that the fire 
squirts projecting inflammable liquid are handled by a special 
corps of Pioneers. The Order explains that the range of the 
squirts is twenty métres, and that the liquid will burn from a 
minute and a half to two minutes. The apparatus is particu- 
larly recommended for street fighting. The French Govern- 
ment announce that they must in future take what measures 
they think fit to protect themselves against these barbarous 
methods. 


We were glad to seein the Times of Wednesday a letter 
from several distinguished Heads of Oxford Colleges urging 
that every citizen should forthwith be placed “ under orders” 
by the Government. There was also a letter from the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University describing a scheme which 
is already afoot there for classifying the services that can be 
rendered to the State by the six hundred resident members 
of the Senate. The answers to the appeal have been most 
encouraging. Of course what the country wants is the same 
thing, and something more. It wants to be regulated—to be 
told what it must do. 
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God save the King 


“Send him Victorious, 
Happy and Glorious, 


Long to reign over us, 
God save the King.” 








“Send him Victorious "— 


When you sing these words you 
think you really mean them. 


But since the War began, what 
have you done to help make 


them a reality ? 


If you are a man between 19 
and 40, physically fit and not 
already serving your King as a 
sailor or a soldier, or in the 
munition factory, there is but one 
way for you to help “send him 


Victorious, Happy and Glorious.” 


You must join your King’s Army 
and learn to sing “God Save the 


King” with a gun in your hands. 


Join the Army To-day 


























*,° Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
columus will be devoted by us to public objects coumected with the War, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 
tH 
DEPRESSION AND ITS CAUSES. 

fa ter the acute fit of despondency which we noticed 
last week shows signs of wearing off, there is still a 
great deal too much pessimism in the minds of the British 
people. Far too many people go about with long faces 
asking whether we shall ever be able to beat the Germans 
and talking of the “very bad news.” When they cannot 
substantiate their statements they talk of the awful risks 
which we are running, and of the worse things which must 
soon happen. The ultimate origin of this depression is 
difficult to discover. It certainly is not borne out by an 
impartial view of the facts. These tend in the opposite 
direction. The poor mouths made at home, for our words 
do not of course refer to the Navy or Army in any part of 
the world, are, we believe, largely due to the sense 
that the country—by the country we do not mean 
any one class but the country as a whole—is not making 
the effort it might make and ought to make. What 
causes fear and anxiety in moments of crisis is not the 
inevitable, but the thought whether one is doing enough or 
doing the right thing to prevent the perils which one dreads. 
When men have made the renunciation and are spending 
their last shilling and their last ounce of strength, have 
given, in fact, all that they have to give, they are 
happy. The bitterness is past. When, however, they 
have not made voluntarily, or been compelled by circum- 
stances to make, the great renunciation, it is a very different 
matter. It was not the poor widow who cast in all 
that she had who was unhappy. He who went away 
sorrowful was the young man who was prepared to act 
very generously and in a very public-spirited way, but 
who could not bear to take the final plunge—“ for he 
had great possessions.” The British nation have still great 
possessions in the way of liberty of action, of liberty not 
to fight for their country, of liberty to spend their money 
in the sedative of drink, the sedative which slows down the 
pace and energy of the human machine—liberty to go on 
money-making as usual, liberty to spend time in amuse- 
ments which might be spent in putting energy into the 
war, liberty to grumble and to criticize those who put us 
to shame by their cheerful self-sacrifice. All these seem 
“great possessions’ to the popular mind. At any rate, 
they are great indulgences, and the thought of giving them 
up is as terrible as was the thought which went through 
the mind of the young man in the Gospel like a stab 
through the heart. But though the country may now be 
“ going away sorrowful,” this mood will not last long. We 
have the most absolute faith that it will soon come to itself, 
make the necessary renunciation of its great possessions, 
and then find, as all those who have made it have 
found, that renunciation leads to greater happiness, 
greater quietness of soul, greater sense of well-being, than 
the refusal to make the sacrifice. It is the making up 

one’s mind to jump, not the jump, which is unpleasant. 
When we speak of the country going away sorrowful 
with its duty undone we mean of course only a part of 
the country—the country minus the men who in such vast 
numbers have voluntarily thrown all thought of self 
aside, and the equally splendid army of women who have 
aided and encouraged them in their mental struggle, and 
have made the greatest sacrifices of all. The way in 
which the people, or, rather, a huge proportion of the 
people, have “ willingly offered themselves ” is fraught with 
a pathos so magnificent that it is difficult to deal with 
it with that control and reticence which it demands. 
Never in the history of our country, or of any country in 
the world, have so large a portion of the population come 
forward voluntarily to serve their country in arms. 
Remember that this call for service has been answered 
by hundreds of thousands of men who are not experts in 
foreign policy, and who might well have been excused for 
not understanding the merits of the quarrel before them. 
It is comparatively easy to get men to understand the need 
of being up and doing when they actually see their 
country invaded, when the enemy is across the border, 
when they realize that unless they spring to arms it may 
be only a question of a few days before the enemy are 
actually driving them from their own homes. Our 
people have heard no such trumpet-call as that. Instead 
they have had every excuse not to hear the call, 
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and every temptagion to ignore it even when heard. In 
the first place, the working class, and large portions of 
other classes, have shared in the uncanny material 
prosperity of the war. Every one can be at work, 
and at work for unusually good wages. Think what 
an anodyne that is. Next, the nation has a profound 
belief in the invincibility of our Fleet, and of the inability 
of the invader to cross the invisible wall of iron and fire 
with which our islands are encircled. We have got the 
Fleet to protect us. Why should we worry? Finally, 
our people have the excuse that they have not been trained 
toarms. The men of to-day might well say: “ If you had 
taken the trouble to warn us as to what might happen, and 
had given us a training in arms, we would have fought 
your battles. You did not warn us, but instead poured 
forth oceans of soothing-syrup, and told us that we need 
have no fear and need not trouble to learn how to defend our 
lives and our liberties. You ask us now, but it is too late.” 
Yet by millions of men all these excuses were thrown aside. 
They thought only of the call of duty and gave not a 
moment’s heed to excuses, good or bad. All honour to 
them that they did not think of their great possessions! 
They have their reward. They are not sorrowful. You 
will find no more depression in the battalions of the New 
Army or the Territorials than you will in the men at the 
front. Theirs is the spirit of those who go to their graves 
like beds. They are the happy men. When the British 
people have brought themselves, as they soon will, to the 
minor renunciation required by the arraying of the 
nation, they too will find peace. They too will no longer 
“go away sorrowful.” They too, with a quieted mind and 
a clear vision, will be able to see and understand the 
situation as it is. 

We must reserve for another occasion a survey of the 
war. We will only note here quite shortly one more 
ground for our optimism. In the first place, we would 
ask the country to remember that, though we have proved 
very unprofitable servants in the matter of munitions, 
though there is still a great deal of leeway to make up 
not only in providing shells but all the munitions 
of war, and though the &tate of things is still very un- 
satisfactory both as regards the organization of supply 
and the slackness ofa large section of the workers, the 
shortage of men and munitions and war necessaries is not 
felt by us alone. People sometimes write and talk as if, 
while we were so greatly perplexed by deficiencies of supply, 
the Germans had no ragged edge to their military 
coat, and as if with them everything were perfect 
and every military want supplied to perfection the 
moment it was made known. ‘That is very far from the 
truth. Though the Germans may be a great deal better 
off than we are owing to their foresight in preparation, 
they even now are beginning to feel the pinch, and 
will before many months are over feel it in a very 
marked way, both as regards men and supplies. The 
papers of Thursday contained some very curious and 
significant extracts from the note-book found on the body 
of a German officer who was face to face with the great 
French attack which began on May 9th. In the reports 
sent in by him he writes passionately of the way in which 
he is left without men and without proper supplies. He 
writes, indeed, almost as if he were in training as a leader- 
writer for the Daily Mail. Everything looks black and 
hopeless. Here are some of his cries of the heart: ‘I 
again demand reinforcements. I absolutely must have a 
large number of hand grenades, which I have already 
asked for. We are in need of flare pistols.” The trenches, 
he declares, “are very badly constructed and scarcely 
capable of being defended.” “The active assistance of 
professional engineers is indispensable.” In a final wail of 
despair he tells his superiors: “Nothing that I asked 
for—flares, sandbags, &c.—has been sent.” 

So much for the moral side of the situation. On the 
physical side the improvement in the position is very great. 
The French and the British are doing something better 
than nibbling on the western front. They are biting off 
small mouthfuls. The progress of the Italians is dis- 
tinctly good. Though it is, of course, far too early to 
boast, the fact remains that there is not a single Austrian 
on Italian soil, and that there are a very great many Italians 
on that of Austria-Hungary. The prospects of Roumania 
and Bulgaria giving their support to the Quadruple 
Alliance are distinctly better than they were. The 





improvement of the position at the Dardanelles, where we 
admit there is still grave cause for anxiety, is well marked 
in spite of the German submarine menace. Finally, 
it looks as if the Russians were once again showing 
that they are never more formidable than in retreat. 
Beating the Russians is the most costly of military 
operations. We are naturally sorry for any set-back to 
our great-hearted allies, but even if the worst came to the 
worst, and the Germans were able to penetrate deeply 
into Russia, they would in truth have accomplished nothing. 
The further they get into Russia the further they are away 
from the main theatre of the war, and the more difficult it 
becomes for them to bring back troops to support the 
wavering line in Flanders, in Tirol, or on the Adriatic 
coast. We can imagine no greater danger for Germany 
than to employ a large army some two hundred or three 
hundred miles away from her north-eastern system of 
strategic railways. 





THE ZEPPELIN RAID ON LONDON. 


| By eed is to be complimented on having come 

through its first Zeppelin raid with complete com- 
posure and little material damage. We have always 
assumed that the raids so far have been trial trips, and 
we have little doubt that the Germans mean to come again 
with more aircraft and more bombs. The self-possession 
of London will not be by any means diminished by this 
prospect. It is indeed the acceptance of something as 
inevitable which creates coolness. The conditions which 
throw people into an agony of speculation as to their 
chances of escape are present only when the danger 
is something that may be evaded by good luck or 
precaution. Once the fact is grasped that Zeppelin 
raids are a certainty which nothing can prevent, they are 
regarded rather as the visitations of Nature—earthquakes, 
hurricanes, andthunderstorms. Noone can prevent these 
things, yet no one in any part of the world lives in hourly 
dread of them. What must be must be, and people tell 
themselves that, after all, the toll of victims from earth- 
quakes, lightning, and so on is not high, and that, though 
some may be killed, they themselves will probably — 
In one of his essays R. L. Stevenson writes with wonder 
of the fatalistic calm of people who dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood of a volcano. “In that tremendous place” he 
found that the danger was forgotten simply because it was 
always present. 

It is true that, as the incendiary bombs dropped by the 
Germans on London made little noise, the vast majority 
of Londoners knew nothing about the raid till the next 
morning. But even in the districts visited the most 
notable demonstration of emotion seems to have been an 
intense and busy curiosity expressed by a desire to carry off 
relics of the bombing. No one had foreseen that the first 
Zeppelin raid on the capital would be so little dramatic. 
We had perhaps rather thought of London being dis- 
turbed from end to end Jike an enormous ant-heap. And 
since the creation of panic can be the only object of the 
Germans—as a military measure the Zeppelin raids of 
course amount to nothing at all—one cannot help thinking 
that they would do well to try to come by day. Imagine 
a few gigantic death-dealing hawks hovering in full view 
over the city. But the Germans come by night because 
they dare not risk their precious airships. The German 
soldiers are daring men, but their fears for their Zeppelins 
and Parsevals are morbid. Yet the truth is that you 
cannot take life in any way likely to be of military value 
without considerably risking your own life. Our own 
gallant airmen, who do not deal in frightfulness, and would 
rather not drop a bomb at all than drop it with the 
probability that it will merely take civilian life, run very 
heavy risks when they swoop down within two or three 
hundred yards of the ground to bomb their target with 
accuracy. But when the object is only to knock houses 
to pieces and kill or scare the civil population accuracy 
is not so important. It is impossible to miss London S» 
the Zeppelins protect themselves by coming in the dark 
and by keeping at a great height. 

The authorities were very wise to refuse to allow any 
mention in the newspapers of the districts bombed. One 
can imagine that the officers commanding the Zeppelins 
would look out eagerly for information in the English 
Press. Every district named would be, as it were, a 
sailing direction for the next raid. The officers might 
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say—to take a purely imaginary case—‘* We thought that 
that great dark patch we passed over before we dropped 
our first bomb was a park, but from what the English 

pers say it is evident that we were entirely mistaken. 
We shall know better next time.” Every one must 
appreciate the importance of withholding such sailing 
directions. If we have a criticism to offer, it would be 
that the authorities would have been wiser to state what 
the casualties were at the first possible moment. If the 
officials responsible had heard, as the present writer did 
on Tuesday, wild fictions about many persons being 
burned alive in a music-hall and so forth, they might 
have reflected that to prevent the circulation of such stories 
is easy, and is really part of the professed policy of the 
Government in the interests of which all the measures of 
the Press Bureau are exercised. 

Although London is highly vulnerable in the sense that 
it is a compact mass and cannot be missed, it enjoys some 
advantages which are absent in country towns. Noise, for 
example, penetrates a very short way; it is stopped by the 
density of the buildings. The drama of terror is poorly 
staged in London. The present writer heard Zeppelin 
bombs burst at a distance of many miles in one of the 
raids on a country district, and he felt the windows of 
houses shake more than ten miles away from the explosions, 
Again, the “ party wall” which divides every house from 
its neighbour in London streets absolutely prevents the 
serious spreading of fire from house to house. That 
impenetrable wall of clay enormously simplifies the 
problem with which the Fire Brigade has to deal. We 
may therefore free our minds from any fear that the 
Zeppelins will cause another “ Fire of London,’’ even while 
we admit the fearful efficiency of the thermit-loaded 
incendiary bomb. ‘“ Thermit,” as we read in the Times, is 
a mixture of powdered aluminium and magnetic iron oxide. 
It develops a terrific heat, as is shown by the fact that it 
nielts steel and is used in welding iron and steel and in repair- 
ing steel castings. The white blaze caused by the ignition 
of the thermit has been truthfully compared with a flash 
of lightning. When the mixture is fired the oxygen leaves 
the iron and combines violently with the aluminium. The 
heat generated by the reaction is second only to that of 
the electric arc. But the fire caused by the molten 
metal is at first smal], and can be overcome fairly 
easily. At the inquest on the London victims it was 
stated that as all the incendiary bombs have handles, 
they can be picked up with a pair of tongs ora piece of 
stick and dropped out of a window before they can do 
much damage. ‘The flame can also be extinguished with 
water. The fumes emitted by the bombs appear to come 
from the resin and phosphorus used in their manufacture. 
A respirator, or even a damped handkerchief held before 
the mouth, would enable one to stay in a room with a 
smoking bomb long enough to extinguish it or get rid of 
it. The British Fire Prevention Committee have issued 
some practical instructions which are worth remembering. 
When Zeppelins are reported gas and electricity should be 
turned off at the meters. All lamps and fires—at all 
events above the basement—should be put out, pails of 
water should be kept ready, and doors and windows should 
be closed. 

The moral of the first raid on London is that Londoners 
may be trusted to see such visitations in their proper per- 
spective. Multiply the mischief of this first raid by a 
hundred, and it would still not amount to anything out of 
the way as events are measured in this war. From the 
military point of view it would still mean nothing. 
Londoners may even take a pride in suffering with non- 
chalance if they reflect that to raise a morbid cry for more 
protection than Government can fairly offer would be to 
keep aeroplanes away from the front, where they are far 
more urgently needed. The Londoner can now say to 
himself with a proper self-respect: “The front has 
extended to London. I am in a very small way in the firing 
line, and I will bear myself as worthy of that honour.” 

Finally, the nation should remember that the authorities 
responsible for the defence of London have most wisely 
refused to display their strength on the invitation of 
skirmishers. It will be time to show how well prepared 
we are when the main attack comes. Till then we must 
hold our fire and be content to let our enemies run awa 
unscathed. Owing to such reticence we shall catch all the 


more on the great night. 





A WAR CENSUS. 


fPIHE need of the hour is a military census, an enrol. 
ment of the nation for war. We want to know 
exactly what every man in the country is doing to serve and 
save the State. We want to know this because at the present 
moment we have not enough men with the colours, and, 
still worse, not enough shells and other munitions of war, 
Further, we know that these deficiencies are very largely 
due to want of organization. We are all tumbling over 
each other like a crowd of people trying to get out of 
a church or theatre. The spirit of the nation is perfectly 
sound, and so is our determination to beat the enemy ; but 
we are in serious danger of not beating him because, while 
we are in a muddle and a fuss, he has got his country 
organized, and can make full use of his material. Now 
the only way to get our muddle straight is to find out 
to begin with exactly where we stand—to ascertain who 
is doing what, and then if certain men are not doing the 
right thing, or not doing the right thing in the right way, 
to arrange that they shall do it. Therefore we are not 
using the language of exaggeration when we say that 
& war census under which, in effect, every man will have 
to state what he is doing, and, further, under which men 
will be enrolled in categories according to age, is the need 
of the hour, Sometimes a particular step may be the need 
of the hour, but it cannot be taken because the country is 
not agreed thereon. Fortunately that is not the case here. 
There are all sorts of different opinions about the need for 
compulsion. Some people think that it is necessary and 
others that it would do harm, but, speaking generally, 
everybody has now come to the conclusion that all the men 
in the nation must be registered and arrayed in order that, 
whether we stick to the voluntary system or change to the 
compulsory, we may know the whole of the facts. 

Now that the need for a war census of the male popu- 
lation above seventeen years of age and under fifty-five has 
at last become generally accepted, we have to inquire when 
and how the thing should be done. The answer to the 
question “When?” is of course “ Immediately.” If we 
are to make use, as we certainly should, of the knowledge 
which the census will give us, we want it at once. As for 
the answer to “ How?” only the Executive Government are 
in a position to give it effectively. In our opinion, how- 
ever, two principles must prevail. The first is that there 
must be a central body formed for keeping the inquiry 
on the same lines throughout the kingdom. Next, this 
central body must use as its instruments the local 
authorities. Whether these local authorities should be the 
County Councils and the Town Councils, or the Police, or 
the Territorial Associations, or a combination of all 
three, must be largely decided by taking into consideration 
which bodies are least hard-worked at the present moment, 
and, therefore, can best afford the time. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that whatever bodies are taken, women should 
as far as possible be used asthe enumerators. When we want 
our men either to make shells or make war we must avoid 
yet another call upon the manhood of the nation. Women 
and men above military age can do a great deal of the work 
perfectly well. As to the area in which the inquiry should 
be made, we suggest the Recruiting Districts. The object 
of this suggestion is as follows. If we have later on to 
resort to any form of compulsion, we shall no doubt apply it, 
as the Americans did in their Draft, by means of the quota. 
We shall say that so many men are required from a 
particular area and must be produced. But if we do this 
we must, as Lincoln did in settling the quota, take into 
consideration the number of men from each district who 
have already joined the Army voluntarily. This calcula- 
tion will be made much easier if we take the Recruiting 
Districts. 

We have no desire to conceal the fact that in our 
opinion some form of compulsion will, before the war is 
over, be necessary in order to make the strain put upon 
the manhood of the country equitable. At present it 
is not equitable. We see the very disagreeable spectacle of 
the patriotic men from twenty-five to forty, the majority 
of them married men with children, joining the ranks, 
while numbers of irresponsible bachelor lads from eighteen 
to twenty-five are still loitering about our streets or filling 
at high wages the places of the men who have so unselfishly 
gone to the front. The injustice of such a state of things 
is keenly felt by the men at the front, and is reacting upon 
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the men who would otherwise go voluntarily. There are 
plenty of men now who are perfectly willing to go, nay, 
who would like to do their duty, but who decline to budge 
as long as they see this irresponsible bachelor class refusing 
to go, and waiting, as they think, to snap up the good 
posts vacated by braver and more patriotic men. In our 
opinion, we can only render our military system equitable 
by some form of compulsion. But though this is our 
view, we fully admit that it is quite possible that a war 
census may prove a substitute for compulsion, or, rather, 
render compulsion unnecessary. 

When we come to ask the question: “ What are you 
doing for your country?” the shame of saying “ Nothing” 
will bring home to many men the need for proving 
their manhood. It will awaken thousands who are 
now asleep. It will for the first time make many 
people who now honestly believe the country is getting 
millions of men, in fact all that are required, and that 
no special effort is needed, recognize how great has been 
their mistake and how urgent is the need. When we know 
district by district that there are so many thousand men 
of military age dwelling therein who are not engaged in 
any work which is needful to sustain the nation or will 
help to shorten the war, the pressure of public opinion will 
unquestionably be very great. It will have a clear and 
direct object to work upon where it can now only work 
indirectly and vaguely. Again, it is bound to have a 
great effect in enabling us to apply the full force of labour 
upon the provision of munitions of war. If in some 
particular town we find that there are men by the thousand 
engaged in making, let us say, lace curtains or fancy 
hosiery, many of whom could easily be trained to make 
high-explosive shells, we shall not be long in releasing 
them from manufacturing the ornaments of life and in 
setting them to supply the necessaries of war. 

There is another way in which the war census might 
possibly prove an efficient substitute for compulsion. After 
it has been taken, every one will recognize that should the 
need for compulsion arise, and should our rulers have to 
say,as Lincoln said in effect to the American people: ‘ The 
blood and the treasure already expended to save the 
country must not have been expended in vain. We will 
not tolerate the prospect of national ruin when we can 
prevent it by compulsion ’—the Government will not have 
to spend months in erecting machinery for compulsion, 
but can at once adopt it. This fact, coupled as it will be 
with the knowledge that if compulsion comes the terms of 
service will be very different from those of voluntary 
enlistment—that is, far less favourable to the compelled 
men—should act asa tremendous premium on volunteering. 
It is often said that you cannot work a voluntary system 
side by side with a compulsory system. That is a 
mistake. Lincoln deliberately and consciously worked 
the two together. Indeed, it is hardly too much to 
say that the Draft, or American form of conscription, 
produced in itself and directly very small results. Where 
its effect was seen was in the stimulus given to 
voluntary recruiting. There the terms of service were 
always more favourable than those decreed by the Act of 
Congress. In the same way, the knowledge that com- 
pulsion can be resorted to, and may be resorted to, will 
with us send thousands of young men to join the colours. 
Only the other day the present writer was asking a young 
soldier of his acquaintance who had previously refused to 
join what had made him change his mind. The answer 
was honest, if naively unheroic: “I’m quite sure that 
compulsion is coming, and I wanted to join voluntarily 
and not be compelled; so I went.” 


ee eee 6 + 


THE FINANCIAL EMERGENCY. 


7. country has not yet sufficiently realized that there 

is a financial as well as a military emergency to be 
faced. In spite of the warnings of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his last Budget speech, both private and 
public expenditure are still being continued on objects of 
relative unimportance at a time when all our financial 
resources ought to be concentrated on the supreme purpose 
of the war. As regards private individuals, it is sufficient 
at this moment to urge once more the folly of the too 
common assumption that people are entitled in time of 
war to carry on their business or pleasure in the same 
manner as in time of peace. Every penny saved upon 
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personal expenditure is a penny rendered available for war 
expenditure. At the same time, the cessation of private 
expenditure upon pleasures renders available for war 
service the persons now engaged in administering to those 
pleasures. It is, however, the question of public expendi- 
ture and public revenue with which we are here concerned. 
In these columns the late Government have often been 
criticized for the way in which they permitted the national 
expenditure to grow in time of peace. Let us admit, 
however, quite frankly that the nation before the war 
began was so rich that it could afford without serious 
injury even the enormous growth in expenditure which 
has characterized the last five or six years. To that extent 
the authors of that expenditure are justified in arguing 
that their policy was not necessarily injurious at the time 
to the country as a whole, and that it did attain certain 
social objects which were worth attaining. 

All these considerations, however, are cancelled by the 
facts of the war, and the authors of the high rate of pre- 
war expenditure probably now feel regret that they did not 
proceed more cautiously. We all of us know that we have 
to spend on war purposes at a rate which was not con- 
templated by any one before the war began, and we also 
know that this rate of expenditure must involve very serious 
financial difficulties. As Mr. Lloyd George pointed out 
in his last Budget speech, the problem to be faced is not 
merely that of paying interest on War Debt when the war 
is over. There is also an immediate problem of finding 
the necessary capital to finance the war. That can only 
be found by cutting down expenditure on unnecessary 
purposes or by realizing at an enormous loss our invest- 
ments abroad. The latter method should only be employed 
as a final resource. Our business is first of all to do the 
utmost we can with our present resources before we call in 
our past accumulations. 

Thus the immediate problem which awaits Mr. 
McKenna, now that he has gone to the Treasury, is to 
revise our present scale of expenditure, while attempting 
to discover new sources of revenue, partly to meet the 
immediate outgoings of the war, partly as a means of 
paying the interest upon the War Debt. The two objects 
are closely intertwined with one another, for there are 
cases in which the same operation will both produce an 
increase of revenue and a reduction of expenditure. Take, 
for example, the question of halfpenny postage. At the 
present moment a very large staff is employed in the Post 
Office in sorting and delivering large numbers of halfpenny 
circulars and halfpenny postcards, many of which serve 
no important purpose. If halfpenny postage were 
abolished, there would be a considerable reduction in 
this work, while at the same time there would be 
a very appreciable increase in the Post Office revenue. 
It may fairly be estimated that the abolition of 
halfpenny postage on postcards and circulars would 
mean an additional revenue to the State of no less 
than £2,000,000 a year. Similar considerations affect the 
question of the telegraph administration. At the present 
time the country is losing over a million a year upon 
the telegraph service. This is of course partly due to 
the carelessness of all Government administration, but in 
part it is also due to the fact that the sixpenny charge for 
a telegram is not a remunerative rate. In time of peace 
it would be difficult for any Ministry to go back upon the 
policy of sixpenny telegrams, which really represent a 
subsidy from the taxpayer to the telegram sender. In 
time of war past blunders are more easily corrected. 
Therefore it may be urged that asa practical matter the 
minimum charge for a telegram should be increased by not 
less than threepence. This would probably diminish to an 
appreciable extent the number of telegrams sent, and to 
that extent there would be a clear gain to the Government, 
for every sixpenny telegram now represents a dead loss. At 
the same time, the question of Press telegrams ought to 
be dealt with. The present ridiculously low rate upon 
agency messages is due toa drafting error in an Act of 
Parliament, and ought to be revised. The loss to the 
country on Press messages is no less than £300,000 a year. 
So far as the falling off in the use of the telegraph led to 
an increased use of the telephone, there would be on the 
financial side a gain, for the telephone accounts still show 
a minute profit to the Government. But there is no reason 
why the existing scale of telephone charges established 
for trunk calls should not be slightly increased so as to 
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add to the Government profit. In any case, there is less 
labour wasted. The telegram is in essence a clumsy 
scheme of intercommunication as compared with the 
telephone message. The latter brings sender and receiver 
into direct personal communication ; the former involves 
a whole chain of intermediaries, including finally a boy 
to carry a message perhaps a — of miles. These 
reforms in postal charges, which could certainly be carried 
without popular resistance at the present time, could alone 
be made to yield sufficient to pay the interest on nearly 
£100,000,000 of Debt. 

Another direction in which an obvious though smaller 
economy is at once possible is the Land Value Duties. It 
is unnecessary here to go into the old controversy which 
these duties created when they were first imposed. We 
are all of us liable to make blunders, and Mr. Lloyd George 
himself and the other members of the late Cabinet are 
probably quite willing to admit that their estimates of the 
revenue to be obtained from the Land Value Duties have 
never been realized; and that there is now no hope of their 
realization. At the present moment, though the fact is 
not generally known, two of the three Land Value Duties 
have ceased to operate. Judgments given in the High 
Court so completely upset the principles upon which the 
land valuation was being conducted that Mr. Lloyd George 
agreed to suspend the levying of the Undeveloped Land 
Duty and of the Reversion Duty. Thus, of the three 
duties nothing now remains except the Increment Value 
Duty. This was the duty to which Mr. Lloyd George 
attached most importance in his Budget of 1909. He 
then estimated that after two or three years it would be 
yielding enough to make a handsome contribution towards 
the cost of Dreadnoughts and Old-Age Pensions. So far 
is this from being the case that the estimate for the yield 
of the duty in the current year is only £50,000. Yet 
the estimated cost of the Land Valuation Department 
as stated in the Revenue Estimates is £534,000, and this 
does not cover the whole cost. Even if we accept the theory 
that the valuation now being made may be of some other 
use in future years, there is clearly no necessity to 
continue making it while the war is in progress. The 
whole of the staff of the Land Valuation Department 
ought to be set free for war work of one kind or another. 
It must be added that already Mr. Lloyd George has 
to a large extent admitted the force of this argument, and 
that an appreciable number of the land valuation clerks have 
been permitted to enlist. The time has come to go further 
than this, and to suspend the operations of the Department 
entirely in order both to save money and to obtain labour 
which is required for other purposes. Another matter 
upon which decisions taken by the late Government 
ought to be revised is the aniline dye scheme. Much 
too hastily the late Government assented to a_pro- 
posal for establishing a national dye-works heavily sub- 
sidized out of national funds. The decision was taken 
upon insufficient knowledge of the facts; it commits the 
country to a very risky experiment, and ought to be revised 
without hesitation. 

These are a few examples of economies which could 
be secured at once in our national expenditure. They 
indicate to Mr. McKenna the lines upon which a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a real “Treasury mind” ought to 
proceed. It is the business of the Treasury to act as a 
watchdog for the Exchequer, and at the present moment 
it ought to be watching even the pennies as well as the 
pounds. In addition, however, Mr. McKenna and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet will have to face the tre- 
mendous problem of raising new revenue. Very pluckily, 
in November last Mr. Lloyd George indicated his readi- 
ness to extend the Income Tax downwards so as toembrace 
every class in the community. More recently he threw 
out a suggestion that it might be desirable to insist on 
universal thrift, presumably by compelling everybody to 
pay a considerable portion of his income to the State and 
crediting him with part of the payment as loan. This 
latter scheme raises difficulties which certainly have not 
yet been fully thought out, and it may be that the 
present Cabinet may decide that the subject is too big to 
tackle. The question of a reasonable Income Tax upon 
all wage-earners is a simpler matter. The machinery of 


the National Insurance Act provides the means by which 
the tax can be collected, and the tax itself, by being made 
proportional to income, would tend to remove one of the 








admitted hardships of the Insurance Act—namely, the 
flat rate. This is the most important financial proposal 
for the present Cabinet to consider. All over the country 
wages have been increasing rapidly, but with very few 
exceptions weekly wage earners are in practice exempt 
from any direct contribution to the cost of the war. By 
establishing such a direct contribution the Government 
would not only secure a very large addition to the national 
revenue, but would bring home to the mass of voters 
a responsibility for public expenditure and for public 
policy. 








HUSBANDS AND SONS, BROTHERS AND FRIENDS, 


A‘ the beginning of the war it was proposed by a group 
of well-known Englishwomen that mourning should 
not be worn for those killed in battle. The motive was 
excellent—the spirit of the Roman mother who did not 
count lost a life given for the State. But the propriety of 
this minor symbolism has been swallowed up and forgotten 
in the reality of a civic valour at home which has become so 
conspicuous that it needs no deliberate professions. We must 
all have been astonished at the calmness and the beantiful 
resolution present in thousands of families which, without 
condemnation, might have appeared to the world shattered, 
and for the time being demobilized from effort. We have all of 
us seen fathers who have lost sons, wives and mothers who have 
lost husbands or sons, men who have lost brothers, going quietly 
and untheatrically about their business, even redoubling what- 
ever service they render to the nation, and anxious only to 
send another son, another brother, because, though Death 
crouches at the door, they cannot do otherwise. If any man 
or woman has said that this is too much to ask—that a dis. 
honourable peace is better than countless blasted homes—we 
have not heard of him or her. Bitter though the sacrifices be, 
there is no questioning anywhere of the necessity of making 
them. Freedom, our country, self-respect, are to be saved, 
and no weight of human lives, however precious, can tilt the 
scale against that burden of indispensable possessions which 
have to be protected by death. Even wives who have 
lost their husbands, suffering that ultimate catastrophe 
with which no other bereavement and domestic derange- 
ment can compare, go straight on with what they are 
doing. They keep in touch with the regiment which honours 
the record of the dead, and serve it as though it could still 
yield the response and the longed-for tokens of affection 
which once came from a single person within it. It is fighting 
for the cause for which he fought, and it is enough. 

The intense simplicity of all this devotion—for it is devotion 
in an unfamiliar but unmistakable form—proves both its 
strength and its sincerity. We publish in this issue some 
moving memorial lines written by a brother on a brother 
which go no further in the final tranquillity of surrender than 
thousands go daily in their thoughts about their dead. It is 
a paradox, but in a considerable sense it is true, that it is 
harder for men and women at home to lose their own than it 
is for soldiers to die. Here every one feels far away from 
action—helpless. There isno more strangling suspense and 
no more acute torture than that of the onlooker who cannot 
raise a finger to intervene. The man at the front is busy and 
preoccupied; his activity crowds out the thoughts that 
distract and unnerve. Those who were in the Army in Sonth 
Africa during the “ Black Week” still cannot appreciate the 
reality of the misery and dismay at home when reverse was 
piled upon reverse. They were present at the defeats; they 
took the measure of them; they were braced by the thought 
that it was theirs to redeem misfortune—no feeling of help- 
lessness for them; they were conscious of their youth and 
strength, and of the fact that time was on their side. If they 
were not exactly jolly, they were humorously placid; they 
played football while waiting for reinforcements, and never 
heard of any such thing as a “ Black Week” till they learned 
the phrase from the newspapers. 

That is the advantage which soldiers have over their friends 
at home. Their occupation in battle brings them an entirely 
new standard of emotions. Its operation is universal in 
armies, and it is a merciful dispensation. The sensitive 
soldier is surprised that the loss of friends at his side 
should not affect him more than it does. He flogs his 
feelings to ascertain whether they are really less responsive 
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than before to pity and horror. He asks himself whether he 
has become callous. But of course he has not. His nerves 
are tautened to an unknown power of endurance—endurance 
of the spirit and endurance of the body. It is good and right 
that his capacity for suffering should be conditioned by the 
great fact of war. And in this war the mind of the soldier 
has become more composed than ever before. As the need for 
the sacrifice of himself is more instant, so is his resolve to have 
a heart for any fate deeper and calmer. In some wars he 
expected to come out unscathed unless he had bad luck. In 
this war he does not and cannot count on the good luck that 
will bring him through. The agony of speculation is put 
away from him. It is settled in his mind that what must be 
must be. Countless letters from officers and men at the front 
prove the composure with which the worst is expected and 
accepted in advance. There is no more adding up and sub- 
tracting of probabilities; the cost is already and once for all 
counted; it will be paid and not thought excessive. We read 
in the Manchester Guardian details of the manner of one 
officer’s death which was a type of thousands :— 

“The widow also received from a Canadian soldier, who had 
evidently reached the trench after the supports had passed on, the 
dead man’s watch and money and signet ring and pocket-book, and 
a little religious Book of Days which he carried folded down on the 
nage of the day when his life had stopped. He had written a 
fotter the night before to a fellow-officer saying that he was in for 
‘a big boost’ at dawn. He had seen the plans and liked them, 
but he did not think that any of the officers would come through. 
He ended: ‘ But what is death, anyway ?’” 

Compare with this the notorious and morbid horror of death 
which afflicted even such a philosopher as Dr. Johnson. 
Boswell once related to Johnson that Hume had said that he 
was no more uneasy to think that he should not be after his 
life than that he had not been before he began to exist; and 
he also related that Foote when very ill had said that he was 
not afraid to die. Whereupon Johnson exclaimed: “ It is not 
true, Sir, Hold a pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume's breast, 
and threaten to kill them, and you'll see how they behave.” 
Boswell persisted in spite of Johnson's dislike of the subject, 
and asked whether men might not fortify their minds for the 
approach of death. Then Johnson in a passion replied: “ No, 
Sir, let it alone.” Still Boswell persisted, and Johnson was so 
greatly provoked that he said: “Give us no more of this,” 
showed an impatience that the faithful Boswell should leave 
him, and when Boswell did leave called after him sternly : 
“Don’t let us meet to-morrow.” On another occasion 
Johnson, on being asked whether the fear of death was natural 
to men, answered: “So much go, Sir, that the whole of life is 
but keeping away the thoughts of it.” Different indeed is the 
temper of the soldier at the front! He hates that death should 
“bandage his eyes and bid him creep past.” He asks rather 
that he may “bear the whole of it, fare like his peers, the 
heroes of old.” He feels with Bacon. ‘He that dies in an 
earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in hot blood; who, 
for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and therefore a mind fixed 
and bent on somewhat that is good doth avert the dolours of 
death.” 

Some of the best poems which have been inspired by the 
war were written by soldiers who let their minds hover about 
the thought of death, and found that the “ Arch-Fear” (in 
Browning's phrase) had ceased to be a ghastly spectre, but 
had a friendly face and shining raiment, and was the comrade 
and understander of youth. In that spirit Rupert Brooke 
wrote the fine sonnet which described the kind of spiritual 
extra-territoriality which would belong to a soldier buried in a 
foreign land. His grave would be a piece of England. We 
find the same thing again in the remarkably beautiful lines 
which were written by the late Captain Julian Grenfell and 
were published in the Times last Saturday. Deep feeling and 
art—something of the art of Chaucerian simplicity—are 
joined in these lines, Like Brooke, Julian Grenfell did not 
make death seem preternaturally glorious by contrasting it 
with hollow life and cruel Nature. He saw life full of com- 
panionship and Nature full of smiles and beauty. But these 
things supported and taught him. He wrote :— 

“The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fulness after dearth. 





The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend ; 
They gently speak in the windy weather; 
They guide to valley and ridges’ end. 


The kestrel hovering by day, 
And the little owls that call by night, 
Bid him be swift and keon as they, 
As keen of ear, as swift of sight.” 
We are grateful for such a message as that from youth to 
youth. It is the answer which Matthew Arnold found to 
mental torment in the sights of a radiant night at sea :— 
“From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
In the rustling night-air came the answer— 
‘ Would’st thou be as these are? Live as they.’” 

But, after all, the most devouring war in the history of man 
will leave more than half of our soldiers untouched. 
Thousands are on duties which do not take them into the 
trenches; and the vast majority of those who are. in the 
trenches will not be killed. Nearly all those who are wounded 
will not die. Thatis a fact for consolation. But an equally 
notable and glorious fact is that the soldier’s mind is composed 
for anything, and that his calmness is matched by the passive 
valour of those nearest to him at home. He and they are 
fortunate in the belief that Nunc Dimittis is a sweet canticle 
“when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations.” 

God bless and keep the noble hearts in the trenches, and 
God be thanked for the noble hearts at home! 





LATENT CREEDS. 
HE vain repetition of creeds is a piece of ritual which 
is ceasing to make appeal even to professedly religious 
people. They forma part of public worship, but we do not 
rehearse the articles of our belief in our spare moments as 
men did when they acknowledged the right of the Church 
to command their minds. All the same, when the Church 
instituted this, to our modern notions, empty custom she did 
but formalize the instinctive habit of the soul. Inwardly we 
all repeat creeds constantly and involuntarily. If we are at 
all introspective, we hear them resounding in our souls, often 
with astonishment, sometimes with delight, occasionally with 
dismay. Through the hum of our work, of our play, even of 
our prayers if we say any prayers, pierces the sound of 
repetition, We listen. Credo! The ceremonial of the soul 
brooks no interruption. Now and then conveyed by talk, by 
looks, or by actions, more often perhaps by that indescribable 
effluence of the character perceived both by long and by 
sudden sympathy, we get to know the latent creeds of other 
men. Has it not sometimes occurred to habitual church- 
goers to think how intensely interesting it would be if, when 
the congregation turned to the east, each man, instead of 
repeating after the choir, proclaimed aloud the creed of his 
soul? It would not perhaps be a bad spiritual exercise if 
each man made an effort to do so inwardly. We think 
many men might draw therefrom some measure of con- 
solation, for the creed of the soul is not always the 
creed of the intellect; it is usually simpler and more 
satisfactory. The intellect is fearfully liable to the miasmatic 
influences of pessimism. It is almost impossible to maintain 
a state of optimism by reliance upon the mind alone. Life 
by all calculations is a tragedy. Yet as the mind argues 
this in how many souls there echoes an obverse platitude, 
one of which the mind is utterly impatient, but by which 
the spirit lives—“ It is all for the best.” Simple people often 
say it because they often repeat aloud the creed of their 
souls, though nowadays they seem to have lost interest in 

any ecclesiastical “form of sound words,” 

We believe that one of the commonest of the creeds of the 
soul is fatulism. We often speak as though fatalism belonged 
to the East or to paganism. It is not a markedly Christian 
creed—if pushed to its logical conclusion it denies the power 
of prayer—but it is of course reconcilable with reliance upon 
the Divine protection. It has allied itself very closely with 
Christianity wherever Calvinism has been professed, and 
though Calvinism is nearly dead, fatalism as an inner creed 
lives on, and will no doubt form some new alliance with the 
creed of the Cross. Many a man finds all the apprehensions 
which calculation is heir to allayed by the instinctive assur- 
ance that “what must come must.” He hears the words in 
his soul, and finds a negative courage and a negative peace. 
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Perhaps many an Eastern brought up to use those words as 
part of his intellectual and religious faith hears other words 
in his soul, and as he bows his head in the mosque he says 
in his heart that man is master of his fate—a theory which 
accords far better with Christianity than with his own faith. 

On the other hand, fatalism hardly enters into the creed of 
many men’s souls. Inwardly those who uphold it intellectually 
frequently mistrust it utterly. They do not think—yet 
they do instinctively feel that the natural course of events 
can be interfered with. Even among professing Christians 
not very many can be found to uphold by reason or argu- 
ment the efficacy of prayer for any but spiritual benefits. 
Here we often find diametric opposition between the mind and 
the soul. In every crisis of fear or perplexity men pray for 
benefits which are not spiritual. “I believe in prayer” is the 
ereed of their souls, and their souls will say it till they die, till 
they pray to be delivered from their last agony, believing that 
they will be heard. We think we should be only refusing to 
face the facts if we did not say that intellectually the life 
after death is less widely believed in than it used to be. We 
imagine there are few people who could say they have never 
felt a doubt of it. All the same, we think there are still fewer 
who have not been occasionally startled to catch the sounds of 
a creed which affirms it being repeated in their souls. Fora 
few moments or a few hours they feel the dear companionship 
of the dead. What is that they hear—from within? It sounds, 
if they put it into words, like “the life of the world to come.” 
The echo dies, and with a sigh they say to themselves: “ How 
hard the old belief dies.” But they know that this is not the 
last time that those words will be heard in their souls. 
There is no turning the soul from her convictions. She will 
repeat her creed again when and where she chooses. 

We are not, however, so optimistic as to suppose that this 
ereed is the creed of every man’s soul. There are certain 
people who set little value on life, their own or other people’s, 
just as they set little value on love. It is not that they think it 
a transitory life, but that, such as itis, it is all they want or can 
eonceive. Not uncommonly they go to church, and curse with 
all the assurance of a narrow intellect the doubter when he 
makes his moan and sadly declares that he cannot reconcile 
his hopes and his convictions. The real creed of such men is 
not, as they believe, that of St. Athanasius. Itis that of the 
materialist—‘‘ We can only live once each for himself.” 

It is impossible even to try to look at facts without seeing 
something which is both painful and inexplicable. We think 
there can be no doubt that some apparently groundless and 
ridiculous superstitions form at least subsidiary clauses in the 
ereed of most men’s souls. We laugh at our pet superstitions, 
bat in our souls we believe in them. Within the inner 
sanctuary of our thoughts they are constantly repeated. They 
hold a place with that which is most vital. How is it? What 
ean it mean? Do these—we must use the word—absurd 
elauses in our secret creed throw discredit upon those 
whose Divine dignity we acknowledge even when we doubt 
their literal truth? It is impossible to say. The question sets 
up one of those incurable recurrent pains to which the soul 
is—perhaps eternally—liable. It is indeed the question—in 
the sense of torture and of uncertainty. 

The way in which some Christians deny that Christianity 
has as yet very essentially changed the world is, we think, 
nonsensical. It comes of a sort of bitter sentimentality. 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it” is, we verily believe, 
the inner creed of many a materialist. How else can we 
account for the martyrs of science? On the other hand, 
it is strange that, after so many centuries of outward sub- 
scription to the sentiments of the Gospel,so many men’s 
inward creed is that “might is right,” and so many men’s 
inward code might be summed up in the words “ Remem- 
ber and repay.” The latter is not an ignoble creed at all, 
since it encourages gratitude and justice; and we must admit 
that Christ seemed to think it would always be in some sense 
the creed of the world at large. He said that men asa rule 
did as they were done by, and gave measure for measure. He 
said that they were wrong, but He warned His followers to 
expectit. At the same time, both the clauses we have suggested 
as making up the creed of a vast number of churchgoers 
and others involve the denial of Christianity in so far as 
Christianity differs from, say, Judaism or Mohammedanism. 

There is a sort of Christian modification of this creed 
which lies, we believe, at the root of many men’s souls, and 








that is the belief in poetic justice. “I believe in poetic 
justice” is surely an epitome of the articles of a widely 
held faith. Intellectually it is simply nonsense, and we 
very much doubt whether it is essentially Christian at 
all. But there is such a concurrence of faith on the sub. 
ject, such a craving to believe in it among the young, that we 
cannot dismiss it as a superstition. It does not presuppose, 
we think, the highest conception of God. A God concerned 
in giving every man what he deserves, both here and hereafter, 
is not exactly the “perfect” God whose sun shines on the 
evil and on the good. All the same, on this rather sandy 
foundation are built many lovely and religious edifices, and it 
must be admitted that the storms do not wash them away, 
One asks oneself sometimes: “Is the soul of the modern 
Englishman, apart from his reason and apart from his 
temptations, naturally Christian ?” It has of course often been 
maintained that it is. Natural Christian souls are not un. 
common, and Christianity does seem to make an appeal, not 
strong enough always to affect conduct or subdue doubt, to the 
great majority of those one knows, who are after all the world 
—for us. The present writer's experience would lead him to 
suppose, in spite of the vaunted scepticism and fashionable 
materialism of the day, that Christianity makes a far more 
universal appeal on its spiritual and supernatural than on its 
moral side. To many a man who believes with his mind and soul 
that the dead live Christian morality is almost repugnant; and 
to many more who believe in their souls, however much they 
doubt in their minds, that a world of the spirit does exist 
where men do not see death, the Sermon on the Mount is of 
the nature of childishness. It is not about morals that the 
soul is very sure, and here again the Christian Church when 
she drew up her creeds showed that she knew her children, 





“TEMPO DI GUERRA.” 

HERE is a remote valley in the Carrara country where 
Nature has poured out some of her loveliest gifts and at 
the same time demanded toll of the people. Pomomarino (the 
Apple of the Sea) is characteristic of other huddled hamlets 
one passes climbing up from the river-bed through the chest- 
nut woods to the heights overlooking the wide mouth of the 
Magra. It is a rabbit-warren of small houses, narrow lanes, 
and archways, with everywhere the warm smell of cattle and 
dry chestnut-leaves. On the hilltops around are grim 
mediaeval castles once the pride and strength of the Malaspina 
family, the lords of the Lunigiana. Their day is long past, 
their power almost forgotten, and their eyries are now the 
homes of peasant-proprietors and swarms of ragged children. 
These children are like frightened heifers when a stranger 
moves among them; they are strong and agile, with honest 
faces and eyes quick for birds and everything that grows. 
Torrential streams and rivers cut them off from school and 
civilization for months together, and they are happier learning 
from their fathers how to sling a stone with unerring aim 
than sitting over their lesson-books. But when they are men 
they say: “Ab, if only we could read! Now there is no time 
to learn.” At a tender age they come up against the big 
things of life and experience dangers born of remoteness. 
Often people have died unnecessarily because the doctor could 
not get to them across the floods, and the children look on 
and learn the hard lessons of the peasant’s life. Is it the 
mountain solitude and all it means which helps to shape these 
children into such fine men—those men of “the heavy boot 
and keen intelligence,” “the backbone of Italy,” men who 
are not ashamed to worship God and His saints with old- 
world reverence? But if there is a strain of seriousness and 
a sense of responsibility in the hearts of the children, they 
are also conscious of the joy and rich gifts which Life has to 

give them, and they respond to her call. 

None are poorer, happier, or more devoted to their parents 
than the eight children of Vincenzo and Caterina, who live at 
Pomomarino tending a couple of precious cows and a few 
sheep upon the hillsides where the grass grows abundantly 
and the clear streams rush noisily down to the mills and the 
river. They sing and play as they clamber about gathering 
wild strawberries, or in winter time light their gypsy fires. 1 
see the elder ones running barefoot along the road to the 
town to sell the fruit and the white cheeses made from the 
sheep’s milk, in tiny wicker baskets. These little luxuries 
which they can do without are sold for scarce and precious 
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halfpennies. Wine, chestnut-flour, and Indian corn, these 
must be kept for their own need, while the price of a calf 
sold at the fair must go for extra sacks of corn because their 
bit of land is so small and a sack of flour lasts barely three 
weeks. Life has indeed to be fitted together like a puzzle; 
one piece out and the pinch of poverty fastens upon them. 

One afternoon in May, towards sunset, Caterina was stand- 
ing in the river-bed looking west with anxious eyes for 
Vincenzo’s return from Brunella. Two of her boys were 
playing at soldiers on the bank with delightful seriousness 
and precision. “Uno—duwe—tre—cammina!” shouted the 
elder brother, shouldering a branch of chestnut, while little 
Beppe beat a tin can for adrum. “ Rat-a-tat-tat,” the noise 
was incessant, till at last Caterina, usually so patient with her 
lively family, abused them with uncontrollable irritation, and 
the drumming stopped. “ But, Mamma,” cried the elder 
boy amazed, “every one is a soldier now—we must practise— 
2 tempo di guerra.” The tears came into her eyes and her 
face grew drawn. Marietta saw her distress without under- 
standing it. She pulled at her mother’s skirts: “ Do not 
sorrow, little mother. Perhaps the English people have kept 
the Babbo at the Fortezza. The night will be bright with 
stars and the river is not in flood. See, he will come soon and 
bring the white bread from the town.” The mother smiled: 
“No, Marietta, he cannot bring the white bread from the 
town—é tempo di guerra—and even the rich must go without 
their white rolls. But ah! piccina, there are other things to 
think of now.” With one more look down the river Caterina 
turned to climb home through the chestnut wood It was 
time to prepare supper for them all, yes, for Vincenzo, too, 
for of course he would come back to-night, and she stifled the 
dread at her heart, striving to forget that his business ought 
only to have taken a couple of hours. It was true, she thought, 
every able-bodied man had been called away to his regiment, 
but the call so far had been to the young. Vincenzo told her 
that he was unlikely to go, as so far none of the age of thirty- 
eight had been summoned; but then people said that the 
Governo wanted a great army. Carlino, their neighbour, had 
gone at eighteen, and his mother had been so sure of his being 
safe for another two years. , 

When Caterina reached her door she took the Government 
postcard they handed to her without a tremor of surprise. “I 
knew it,” she murmured. “It is Destiny; he will have to go 
with the rest—fathers and sons—to the war.” “ Sposa, have 
courage,” said the neighbours gently; “he has already gone. 
The postman said the card had been delayed; he was to leave 
this afternoon.” 

So the worst had happened, and in the way she had always 
dreaded. He would not come back again... till the war was 
over. White and stricken, she leant against her door gazing 
out across the valley. In the last radiance of the afterglow 
the Carrara Mountains were bathed in tints of pale irises, and 
their fantastic peaks seemed to beckon, drawing her spirit 
towards them. Those mysterious, eternal marble mountains 
looking over tke sea and back across the valleys of the 
Lunigiana: they are the sentinels of the outer world to the 
people of the chestnut woods. “Addio, Addio, Addio,” 
the words fell from her lips like a prayer. She drew her 
black kerchief down over her brow, and, strong with that 
patient spirit of the Italian mother, turned into the house to 
prepare the evening meal. Gino and Beppe no longer played 
at soldiers; a great stillness reigned round the hearth that 
night. 


The station trumpet sounded, and the train steamed out of 
Brunella as the sun was setting. There was an unusual crowd 
of men going to join their regiments, some already in uniform, 
but most in working clothes. They stood at the windows 
singing “ Italia mia bella,” but the atmosphere of triumphant 
excitement which had reigned among all the people when the 
men left for Libya was entirely absent. The word “guerra” 
ran through the company almost like a continuous chant, and 
they talked of the ‘ Lusitania’ tragedy. ‘“ These barbarians,” 
they said, “ will turn upon us next. If we fight they will hate 
us more than they do the English.” “ Maria Vergine,” cried 
the women, and each began to relate her special hard lot toa 
sympathetic stranger. Yes, it was hard to lose your husband 
or son a second time when he had only just returned from 
Libya. 

One man sat apart in a corner gazing out into the country. 





His thin, finely cut face looked unutterably sad. Vincenzo 
knew little of the war, and only vaguely of German atrocities 
He had no time for talking in the piazza at Brunella, und at 
Pomomarino only Don Antonio, the priest, knew bow to read. 
But Vincenzo knew that the Government wanted him with 
all the rest, and that the foe they were to fight were those 
“brutti Tedeschi,” the old foe of ’48, against whom his uncles 
had fought under Garibaldi. The world seemed very dark, 
but the burden must be borne, and through many trials and 
- [cae no one ever heard a word of complaint pass his 
ips. 

The train puffed along by Carrara. He looked at the familiar 
white streaks in the flanks of the mountains and up to their 
beckoning peaks. On the other side of them lay all that life 
held dear tohim. The parting was not the worst, for was it 
not “il destino,” it had to be? But what would the family 
do without him, without his strong arms? This was the 
question which racked him. The hay would soon be ready to 
cut, the harvest was ripening fast, and he could never be back 
in time for the vintage; then would come the gathering of 
the chestnuts and the beating them out of their spiky husks 
and... oh, it was endless. Why cannot we fight in the 
winter and work in the summer? thought Vincenzo. The 
poor little wife is sure to work herself to death, and what a 
worker she is! True, il Babbo and la Madre would do their 
best and not spare themselves, but their remote farm wanted 
such ceaseless labour now that summer had come. These 
thoughts kept beating on his brain like hammers, and he saw 
a debt growing ahead as big as a mountain. 

As the train moved slowly out of Pisa Station a woman's 
voice broke in upon Vincenzo’s bitter dream: “ Addio, Addio, 
Addio”—the plaintive, piteous cries fell like a knell on the 
summer air with the wail of an Eastern song. The passengers 
looked silently out at the peasant woman standing alone on 
the platform, with upturned face and tears streaming down it. 
Vincenzo felt glad there had been no farewells at Pomomarino. 
With a frank look of sympathy he stretched out his hand to 
the newcomer, a peasant like himself. “We all have to bear 
the same burden, comrade,” he said; “2 tempo di guerra. May 
Domineddio guard our homes in our absence!” And when he 
spoke God’s name he uncovered his head as I have often seen 
him do in happier days. L. D. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
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THE MOST INSPIRING WAR IN BRITISH 
HISTORY. 
(To tae Eprrom or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Amid the countless numbers of cheering and inspiring 
letters which I daily receive in connexion with the Villages 
and Rural Districts Enlightenment and Recruiting Cam- 
paign of the Imperial Maritime League, I receive now and 
again a letter whose main idea concerning the war can be 
summed up in the five words: “It is sad and depressing.” 
Sadness—personal sadness—there must be in every war. It 
comes individually to those with whom sorrow more im- 
mediately comes home to abide. But the war itself—this 
titanic war, this Armageddon of the Ages—is neither sad nor 
is it depressing. On the contrary, it is—alike nationally and 
Imperially—a glad and a highly exalting war. It marks 
the reawakening of the ancient spirit of our race. That 
spirit was ever one of eminent toleration. Our Empire 
has grown in spite of itself. Our Empire has increased 
almost as if its spirit of universal toleration had been the 
touchstone of harmonious life upon the planet which we 
call “Earth.” That spirit is vitally alive again to-day 
because the ideals of toleration have been trampled on 
by Prussia and our other Prusso-Germanized focs. Sad- 
ness—not personal, but national and Imperial—there may 
well be for the fact that international obligations have been 
thrown to the winds—or (in the vernacular) “scrapped "—by 
our enemies. For such sadness the British people have but 
themselves to thank. They placed their reliance (inter alia) 
on “scraps of paper” signed by Germany at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907. Where are these “scraps” now? They have 
assumed an importance not greatly less than the Belgian 
“scrap” signed so many more years ago by Prussia. The 
British people believed in the honesty of Germany and relied 
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on any “scrap” to which the German signature was appended. 
The British people were warned, and by none more insistently 
than by the Imperial Maritime League. The British people 
were not without their guides—but they hearkened not. May 
the British people never again trust the German word or the 
German signature! Depressing? The war is, on no account, 
depressing. To those who have read history it is the exact 
reverse, It is, to us, the most inspiring war in history. It is 
a war for honour. It isa war for the maintenance of treaty 
rights and treaty obligations. It is a war for liberty. It is, 
moreover, a war for the maintenance of all that, after satisfying 
the claims of honour, we ourselves hold most dear. It is a 
war for the maintenance of our own continued national and 
Imperial independence, It is a war for our existence. 

Let us “face facts.” What are they? They areas follows: 
The sun has got to set—now, once, and for ever—either on 
the British Empire or on the German Empire. Despite what 
may befall ere the sun’s decision finally be taken, we—one and 
all of us—must see to it that such decision shall rest in our 
favour. How shall this be! I answer at once: By the entire 
unity and joint co-operation alike of thought, purpose, and 
action on the part of each and every individual member of 
the British community, to the end that Christendom’s allies 
may conquer, and that a Germanic victory may not for one 
second set back the untiring clock which has hitherto marked the 
progressive advance of civilization throughout the centuries. 
Civilization versus barbarism, national freedom versus Germanic 
enslavement of the world—these are the issues. They are the 
sole issues. Can there be any to cast a vote for barbarism ? 
Can there be any to cast a vote for our own enslavement ? 
I write the word “enslavement,” and I write on authority. 
For “enslavement” is only another term for what—so long 
ago as March, 1909—Sir Edward Grey himself prognosticated 
as our fate were we to disarm, His own phrase was “the 
eonscript appanage of a stronger Power,” and by that 
“Power” he meant Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. Grauam H. Horton-Smirn, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., 
Joint-Founder of the Imperial Maritime League, 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





A MONSTROUS INJUSTICE. 
[To tax Epiror oF tue “Spectator,” } 
Srr,—The first duty of a Government is to establish justice. 
That being so, the first act of our National Government must 
be to enact Universal National Service. Since we emerged 
from barbarism there has been no such injustice as exists 
between those who serve their country and those who refuse 
service. That some are impelled by an overwhelming sense of 
duty to make a complete sacrifice in no way mitigates the 
injustice. I know a widow who has lost in this war her two 
very promising only sons. In the words of the Old Book, 
“ She hath cast in all that she hath.” I knowasmall firewood 
merchant with six sons of military age who says his sons are 
“too good to beshot at.” ‘“ One man one vote,” “ One vote one 
value "—such were some of our old political war-cries. To 
adjust some slight difference in the burden of taxation, or 
some slight inequality in the suffrage, the great machinery of 
party was set in motion, and great orators lashed huge 
meetings to indignation. Shall we not now immediately 
adjust the immeasurable inequality between the widow and 
the firewood merchant? This question is infinitely tragic, but 
our method of dealing with it has been grotesque in its 
absurdity. Imagine a voluntary Income Tax. Imagine 
posters :— 
“In the hour of her need your country calls 
Jor your Income Tax.” 
“Your pal Smith has paid his Income Tax. Won’t you?” 
“When will they pay their Income Tax ?” 
Instead of this mad nonsense, the Revenue Officer issues a 
demand-note. Suppose an Income T'ax collector went round 
persuading A to pay all his income to the Revenue because 
B, C, and D declined to pay. Should the public spirit of 
A release B, C, and D? What would the Exchequer say 
about the beauty of voluntary offering? Now, Sir, what we 
want is that the National Government shall insist upon the 
performance of the supreme duty. Let them drop their 
posters and use the demand-note for men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. Hoxtts. 
Kirby Muzloe, 





rn? 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
[To tne Epston ov tue “Srectator.”’} 

Sir,—On the one hand we want compulsory service to beat 
our enemy by force; on the other hand we need “ business ag 
usual” to enable our national finances to endure the strain, 
These two needs are antagonistic; therefore a compromise is 
necessary. As usual we have delayed, and are still delaying, 
to meet the need for conscription or compulsory service, but 
we know it is close upon us. So let us now for once in our 
lives get ready the necessary compromise which will enable 
compulsory service to be adopted without bringing our finances 
to ruin. Let us now advise, cajole, enjoin, or force every 
employer and every individual male worker of military age 
and military health to get ready now at once, without any 
delay, such arrangements or substitutes as will be necessary 
to replace such workers as are liable to be called away to 
military duty. The man who has no partner must find one or 
arrange for his business or work to be carried on in his 
absence if he is a lone worker, and firms must get ready under- 
studies. Time is an essential of success if we are to go 
smoothly from voluntary to compulsory service. We have 
time yet, so let us use it; once the edict goes out for com. 
pulsory service it will be too late todo these things.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SKIPPER, 





AMERICA AND THE WAR, 

(To tur Epiror or rae “‘Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—In a private letter from an observer at one of the 
larger American Universities I have just received so inter. 
esting a comment on the relation of the United States to the 
European war that I am prompted to make it public. The 
following excerpt, though not perhaps the most palatable to 
British taste, will, I hope, find space in your columns as a 
deliberate expression of American sentiment :— 


“Doubtless you recall that most excellent essay of an excellent 
essayist, Mr. Stevenson’s Aes Triplex ; if you do not, I recommend 
you to reach down your little copy of Virginibus, and rediscover 
not only that it is not always a profound philosophical style that 
is essential to truth, but that Stevenson is really a writer who by 
his gra®eful lightness of touch and style tempts us to under- 
estimate the keenness of his insight. Aes Triplexz—his best, I 
think, in appropriateness of style to a real bit of thought—deals, 
you remember, primarily with the preachment to be up and 
doing, though the whole world be but a subjective bubble, and 
Death wait around the corner toend all. But he begins with a 
splendid Greek invocative description of Death—without peer in 
style. The point to which this lengthy prologue tends, however, 
is his telling of our carelessness of the fear of Death; how old 
centenarians clamber into bed without fearing that they may 
never live to clamber out; how citizens live and make merry under 
the shadow of Vesuvius. 

It is all so very well done—and so true. And how it does 
apply to these troublous times of our own. ‘These are the times 
that try men’s souls!’ yet what does the average man do? Devote 
all his energies to action, or to contemplation of these prodigious 
affairs? Not at all. Of course those who fight, and those who 
really direct the fighters, have their hands and minds full. But 
what of us—we humanitarian non-combatants that think we are 
concerned with the fate of society and the individual? Do we 
either take part, or spend our days in earnest contemplation ? 
Decidedly not. For myself, I marvel at the great number of 
cigars I can peacefully enjoy. 

It has all seemed so very far away. But with the sinking of 
the ‘Lusitania’—a mere trifle in comparison, and, I confess, 
not in my mind any other kind of ‘ atrocity ’ than war itself, but 
well within the bounds of belligerency we nations countenance— 
with this, it comes nearer home. Men you have known of and 
admired, gone down, not because of a Teutonic ultra-inhumanity, 
but because of the convergence of Yankee intrepidity and 
optimism with the fortunes: of war. -And now the Yankees are 
aroused ; you know how absurdly jealous they are of one drop of 
American blood, whether it be shed justly or not. With a 
Roosevelt in the Chair, we should have sent a fiery ultimatum to 
Germany at once, representative of the temper of injured and 
emotional America. But with Wilson, thank God, we have waited 
for the matter to cool a bit, and now a Note is sent which isa 
marvel of tact, steering as it does between righteous indignation 
and politic dignity, between arousing an embarrassing disagree- 
ment and frankly stating the imperturbability of Mr. Wilson’s and 
the people’s demands. ‘Though there is plenty of Jingoism and 
talk of a five hundred thousand Army increase, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the situation will be smoothed out. And Mr. 
Wilson will rightly go down in history as the real successor of 
Lincoln! Not only has neither Germany nor the United States 
nothing to gain and all to lose by hostilities, but we really have 
no casus belli, and are running a grand bluff. But more than that, 
we realize our powerful and strategic position as neutrals, and 
nine months of daily newspaper horror has slowly taught the 
American that war is indeed a terrible thing, and that certain 
sacrifices should be made to avoid it. Never before has this or 
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any other nation, tempted to war and excited by its prospect, been 
fortunate enough to remain cooled by the vivid example of war’s 
actual terrors. This, I think, more than Mr. Wilson’s admirable, 
if aristocratic, ‘nation too proud to fight,’ is certain to keep us 
out of trouble. Of that I am assured. 

Yet how tranquil—and wisely, rightly so—all of us remain 
throughout. Little credit, but great blessing to us, ‘we have 
other business to attend, and let Death knock!’ What a sanely 
saving inconsistency and weakness the mind of man possesses ! 
For all of which the Lord be thanked, You may safely discredit 
ninety-nine per cent. of American Jingoism, and the remainder is 
so compounded of bluff, bluster, and weakness that there is little 
chance of its running itself amuck.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hertford College, Oxford. 

[There are two kinds of American critics of the war: the 
men who take the cool, materialized, detached view of our 
correspondent’s friend—how Stevenson would have abhorred 
the misuse of his noble essay !—and the men who agree with 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Root, Mr. Choate, Senator Lodge, to 
name only a few; the men who recognize that nations have 
souls as well as bodies, and rank liberty as something worthy 
of homage. We cannot undertake to judge which is the 
better way for Americans. We can only express a personal 
predilection. We give it in the following verses from “ After 
Reading Ajaz,” by the author of “ Ionica” :— 


Sranutey J. Ryprne. 


“The world may like, for all I care, 
The gentler voice, the cooler head, 
That bows a rival to despair, 
And cheaply compliments the dead; 


That smiles at all that’s coarse and rash, 
Yet wins the trophies of the fight, 
Unscathed in honour’s wreck and crash, 
Heartless, but always in the right ; 
Thanked for good counsel by the judge 
Who tramples on the bleeding brave, 
Thanked too by him who will not budge 
From claims thrice hallowed by the grave. 


Thanked, and self-pleased ; ay, let him wear 
What to that noble breast was due; 
And I, dear passionate Teucer, dare 
Go through the homeless world with you.” 
But by this we do not mean that we want America to join in 
the war. We want the reverse. But we do desire that she 
shall not be neutral on the moral issue.—Ep. Spectator.] 





VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS—A SUGGESTION. 
[To raz Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—May I be permitted through your columns to put 
forward a suggestion for professional men who, like myself, 
are over military age and have had no previous military 
trainingP We have hitherto been consoling ourselves that, 
owing to our age, the services we can render to our country 
are limited to the duties of the Special Constabulary, Red 
Cross, and refugee work. With the summer holidays 
approaching, the question now arises: What shall we do‘for 
aholiday? A large number of men will, I think, decline to 
take “ holidays as usual,” and my suggestion is that a camp 
should be formed in some convenient locality where men who, 
for business reasons, or because they are special constables, 
have been unable to join the Central Volunteer Training 
Corps, may be afforded an opportunity of learning the 
work of a soldier, and may be thoroughly drilled for a 
period varying from one to two months, as business 
engagements permit. A recruit would probably be able, 
in a month of continuous military training, to acquire 
as much knowledge of drill and military service as 
he would have done from occasional evening and week- 
end attendances at the drills of the Central Volunteer 
Training Corps. In the first instance it might not be advis- 
able, or even practicable, to put a large number of untrained 
middle-aged men under canvas, but with practically every 
seaside resort on the East Coast bereft of its visitors, and 
likely to remain so during the continuance of the war, the 
question of accommodation does not really present any diffi- 
culty. Men could be billeted out in East Coast towns just as 
“Kitchener’s Army” has been billeted in different parts of 
England all the winter, and the men to whom my suggestion 
will appeal are not likely to be deterred from spending their 
holidays in this way merely because their board and lodging is 
going to cost them £2 per week per head. I believe there 
are a large number of men over forty years age, both married 





and single, who would be ready to qualify now and take com- 
missions later whenever their services may be really required, 
although it would be an injustice to ask or expect them to 
give up their businesses and undertake the necessary training 
until the shirkers of military age have first been called out. 

Time will scarcely permit a new organization to be started 
before the holidays, and it must, therefore, I think, be left to 
one of the existing battalions of the Central Volunteer Train- 
ing Corps to transfer its headquarters to a seaside resort for, 
say, August and September, and open its doors for temporary 
recruits, Their own members would probably form a nucleus 
and be ready to train fora portion of their holidays, and by 
spreading the period for training out over two months every 
one who could arrange his holiday during that time would 
have a chance of doing a month's training.—I am, Sir, &c., 

82 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. W. Rowand Fisuser. 





SWITZERLAND AND BRITAIN. 
[To tum Eprror or rae “ Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me by means of your paper to 
correct certain false rumours that have been spread about 
concerning Switzerland? We have been told that the 
sympathies of the Swiss—and particularly those living in the 
German-speaking cantons—are inclined to be pro-German, 
that English visitors will get but a cheerless welcome, and that 
the English traveller who crosses the frontier will meet with 
difficulties and even annoyances. All this sounded so incredible 
that we have set ourselves to find out the truth about the 
matter. We know Switzerland fairly well, and havea good 
many Swiss friends in different parts of the country. From 
their letters it seems that these rumours are quite without 
foundation. In no part of Switzerland will anti-English senti- 
ment be found. The Swiss people are “landauf, landab,” as one 
of our correspondents put it, entirely with the Allies. At the 
beginning of the war there were undoubtedly small cliques 
who were fayourable to Germany, probably influenced by the 
German Press, but since certain incidents in German warfare 
these have so diminished as to be almost non-existent, and at no 
time were they likely to come in contact with English visitors. 
The stories, too, about the drastic personal searchings at the 
frontier are gross exaggerations. We have heard to-day from 
the head office of the Swiss Federal Railway denying this 
charge altogether, and telling us that the bond-fide British 
traveller, with a passport, will find no difficulty at all in 
crossing into Swiss territory, and that the English visitor wi'!! 
be just as popular as ever. It is important that the truth of 
this matter should be known, for there are, and will be, many 
invalids and convalescents among us who badly need the 
Swiss mountain air, whose curative effects are so miraculous 
and well known. It would be a thousand pities that any 
mistaken ideas of non-existing difficulties should warn them 
off Switzerland. We must not forget that, as well as being 
a playground—for which, alas! we have no use in these grim 
days—it is as well a healing-ground, and there are all kinds 
of arrangements for invalids; also it has doctors of European 
fame. The poor Swiss are naturally hard hit by the war, but 
we who have enjoyed such good times among them, and admire 
them for their spirit and independence, are anxious that they 
should not suffer unnecessarily through rumours so obviously 
untrue.—We are, Sir, &c., Carine Oapsy. 
Platt, Borough Green, Kent. Witt A. Capsy. 





A MEDAL FOR WOMEN, 

[To tas Eprror or tas “Sprsecraror.”’] 
Sir,—This seems a fitting moment to suggest that a medal 
be struck for women. ‘There are numbers who are doing 
work requiring both courage and skill, and yet nothing in 
the way of a public recognition can be made. Could not 
women gain a medal “for courage” as men do “for 
valour” P—not necessarily for saving life, though this could 
be included. I make this suggestion in hopes that some of 
your readers may improve upon it. We know that women 
can be made “ladies of grace,” but this does not touch the 
rank-and-file, so to speak. In the Times of May 28th, in a 
column on “Stricken Serbia,” we read under the heading 
“A Dangerous Service” :— 


“The service was dangerous as well as honourable. Two of the 
Scottish nurses died of typhus.... Many devoted men and 
women took all risks in response to the call for aid... . One 
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English lady, Mrs. Hardy, who came alone, took charge single- 
handed of a surgical hospital of about five hundred patients, and 
with the help of one woman, a Serbian lady doctor, turned it into 
a@ marvel of good order.” 

In another part of the same Times we read of a little girl 
who in the raid on Southend was “severely burnt before she 
was rescued by her elder sister, who, displaying great courage, 
earried her from the room and extinguished the flames.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. G. C. 





ANIMAL LIFE IN THE FIRING LINE. 


(To rue Epiror or tue “Sprxcrator.”] 
Srr,—The following may be of interest, dated as it is from 
“ Somewhere near Hill 60” :— 


“Talking about cats, we have noticed a very peculiar thing 
about them. As we pass through desolate and ruined and unin- 
habited villages quite near the firing line it is quite a common 
thing to see a cat wandering about at night, or perhaps you hear 
one mewing away in some old barn. I suppose they still find mice 
there. I remember sleeping with my two friends in a shattered 
barn only a quarter of a mile behind the firing line: we had gone 
there for the night because our ‘dug-out’ got so damp—it was 
about a month ago now—and as we were having our supper in 
walked a beautiful grey-coated fellow. It was very shy, and soon 
ran off in the barn. When dawn arrived we had to go back to 
our ‘ dug-out’ because of the shelling which would probably take 
place. It was fortunate we did, for we saw three or four shells 
break over and near the old house, but I expect the old cat 
remained safe. Again, when we were in the trenches in the front 
line a black cat came up from the support trench (I had seen her 
there previously) and wandered about in and out amongst us, 
and the most extraordinary thing was that during the day she 
only wandered about below the parapet—it would have been fatal 
for her to have appeared above it, as it was with us, for we were 
using periscopes by day. Well, directly it got dark, and we were 
able to look over and fire, she would make no bones about running 
along the very top, where all day she would have been shot. This 
struck us as being very interesting. I think the old cat knew 
quite a lot about it. She soon disappeared, we didn’t know where, 
but IJ dare say she still roams about there, although it was a trench 
very near Hill 60.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
4 Culmington Road, Ealing, W. 


A. J. Srrron. 





A “SORS VIRGILIANA.” 
[To tus Epiror oF Tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Virgil gives us a motto of happy augury for May 
24th, the day on which Italy joined the Allies of the Triple 
Entente :— 
“ Ttaliam laeto Socii clamore salutant.” 
—Aeneid IIT., 524. 


—I am, Sir, &e. HARROVIENSIS, 
’ 





JOWETT AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In his interesting article headed “‘ With a Volunteer 
Training Corps at Whitsuntide” your correspondent “J.B. A.” 
tells us that Jowett, when asked if he was prepared to sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles, exclaimed: “Give me a pen! Give 
me a pen!” Another, and perhaps more characteristic, 
version of the anecdote is that Jowett’s reply to the question 
was a murmured: “If you've got a little ink.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

H, C, Irwin, 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND THE WAR. 
[To rue Eprror or THe ‘*Srecraror.”’} 

Sir,—Trinity College, Dublin, is preparing a list of her students, 

t and present, who are, or have been, serving in His Majesty's 
‘orces by sea or land in any capacity during the present war. 
May I, by your kind permission, appeal to any of your readers 
who are in a position to do so to forward particulars regarding 
any such man who has at any time matriculated in Dublin 
University? We need the full name, home address, rank, unit, 
and year of degree or matriculation; but where all cannot be 
supplied we shall be grateful for even part of these particulars. 
Information as to casualties, distinctions, &c., will also be welcome. 
Letters should be addressed to War List, Trinity College, Dublin. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Mauarry, Provost. 

40 Trinity College, Dublin. 





ON A POSTCARD. 


[To tue Epitor ov tux “£rectator,’’) 


Sir,—In the Spectator of May 22nd I see a letter signed “A 
Wounded Officer,” and headed “On a Postcard,” in which the 
writer states: ‘‘The luxury of our hospita‘s, and the fact that 
everything is given us in profusion, make it painful to hear of 
our wounded allies who have not got the bare necessaries... . 
Many of us are well-off; all of us are receiving our pay the whole 





4 


time. If such an opportunity of a suitable thankoffering werg 
suggested to those coming out of hospital most would give.” 

I should like to point out that the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
have equipped two hospital units for France and two for Serbia, 
We are sending out a further unit to France and alsoa third to 
Serbia. The third French unit will mainly consist of a travelline 
X-ray ambulance, which is badly needed at the front, and has been 
specially asked for by the French military authorities. Subscrip. 
tions towards this ambulance, which will cost at least £1,009, will be 
gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurers of the London Units 
of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals at 58 Victoria Street, S.W, 
Farther subscriptions towards the general work of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals will be welcome at all times at that address, 
but those in the position of “ Wounded Officer” will no doubt 
appreciate the special opportunity of subscribing to the ambulance 
mentioned.—I am, Sir, &c., Syrpit pe V. Brassey. 

58 Victoria Street, S.W. 





WAR LIBRARY FOR HOSPITALS, 
{To tux Epitor ov tus “Spectator.” |] 


Sir,—The War Library, which, with the approval of the War Office, 
undertook to provide literature for hospitals, wants more books, 
The demand grows daily more insistent; and gifts of unsoiled 
books are still needed. The expense of the library has hitherto 
been borne by two private individuals, but owing to the widening 
of its sphere of work some help in money would also be welcome, 
Books and donations should be sent to The Secretaries, Surrey 
House, Marble Arch, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Surrey House, Marble Arch, W. C. Hacggere Waricur, 





THE POLISH VICTIMS RELIEF FUND. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a copy of the collecting-cards which we are 
just issuing from these offices. We should be very much obliged 
if you could insert a paragraph asking your readers to he!p this 
fund by applying for these cards and making use of them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Laurence Atma Tapema, Hon. Sec, 
11 Haymarket, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Leilers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient inierest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


Heap OFrricgs: 





The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 


(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


£ s. d. 
Previousty ACKNOWLEDGED ... ove + 3122 6 O 
Lieut.-Col. G. S. Parry ... on eco em 200 
Edward W. Smithson ose oe ere eee 200 


£3,126 6 O 
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POETRY. 





4. BR V¥. 


I now my head, O brother, brother, brother, 
But may not grudge you that were All to me. 
Should any one lament when this our mother 
Mourns for so many sons on land and seaP 
God of the love that makes two lives as one 
Give also strength to see that England's will be done. 


Let it be done, yea, down to the lasi tittle, 
Up to the fulness of all sacrifice. 
Our dead feared this alone—to give too little. 
Then shall the living murmur at the price? 
The hands withdrawn from ours to grasp the plough 
Would suffer only if the furrow faltered now. 


Know, fellow-mourners—be our cross too grievous— 
That One who sealed our symbol with His blood 
Vouchsafes the vision that shall never leave us: 
Those humble crosses in the Flanders mud. 
And think there rests all-hallowed in each grave 
A life given freely for the world He died to save. 


And, far ahead, dim tramping generations, 
Who never felt and cannot guess our pain, 
— Though history count nothing less than nations, 
And fame forget where grass has grown again— 
Shall yet remember that the world is free. 
It is enough. For this is immortality. 


I raise my head, O brother, brother, brother. 
The organ sobs for triumph to my heart. 
What! who will think that ransomed Earth can smother 
Her own great soul of which you are a part! 
The requiem music dies as if it knew 
The inviolate peace where ’tis already well with you. 
R. V. 








BOOKS. 


—_——~—— 
A NATION GONE MAD* 


Iris related of Bishop Butler (of the Analogy) that he once 
walked about his garden discussing whether it were possible 
for a whole nation to go mad. If he were alive now, he would 
find much material in Germany germane to his question. It 
is a common observation that a collective conscience is 
different from an individual conscience; that is to say, men 
acting in a body (whether as a nation or as a shady com- 
mercial company) may do readily what the conscience of each 
in isolation would reprobate. M. Gustave Le Bon wrote a 
curious and ingenious book some years ago showing how the 
conscience of the crowd is necessarily distinct from the 
conscience of the private person. But a whole nation in a 
frenzy! A year ago we certainly should have said that such 
a thing was impossible. Yet the German people appear to 
consent with one mind and voice to deeds which could scarcely 
be committed except by a nation inafrenzy. It is too late to 
say that only the German Government are guilty. No doubt 
they are responsible in the highest degree, since without their 
leadership the people would not have arrived where they now 
are; nevertheless the people do approve of appalling deeds on 
the mad principle of necessity, and condone them by means 
of published excuses which could scarcely satisfy a normal 
rational mind. If such people are said not to be in a state of 
frenzy, it must be that we onlookers disagree about the use 
of words. It may be remembered that it is not always 
necessary for a nation to be mad to behave madly. 
The French under Napoleon pursued a mad policy, 
but the Grand Army was not a mad army. Nor was 
Napoleon himself mad. He was an unscrupulous monster, but 
he observed many international decencies. He looted for the 
enrichment of France, but he never gave a town over to 
“military execution,” as Louis XIV. gave the Palatinate and 
as the Germans have since given Louvain. 

In his interesting study of the German mind Mr. J. J. 





~ Deutschland Uber Alles; or, Germany Speaks: a Collection of the Utterances 
of Representative Germans. Compiled and Analysed by John J Chapman, 
Loudon: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, [2s. net. ] . ” . 





Chapman explains the madness by supposing an hallucina- 
tion. He believes that the horrible spectre at the back of 
German thought, which looks to us like the spirit of exter- 
mination, is largely an emanation of terror. For thirty years 
the German people have been taught by their leaders that 
war alone can save them from an awful fate. Mr. Chapman's 
opinion can, of course, be very easily supported by the analogy 
of the French Revolution. Then men who were at heart 
visionaries and idealists lent themselves to a saturnalia of 
atrocity for very fear that their visions and their own lives 
should belost. As Mr. Chapman says, “the most humane and 
cultivated persons become, when frightened, capable of extra- 
ordinary cruelty; the most strong-minded and sensible men turn 
under the influence of fear into feeble-minded and incompe- 
tent thinkers. The scientist perhaps becomes a fawning hound, 
the poet a torturer, the soldier an executioner.” Certainly the 
German apologies to neutral nations are feeble-minded enough 
to suggest a debilitating mental fear. Mr. Chapman prints 
several German messages to the world about the war, and, as 
he justly says—he is an American, and therefore an impartial 
critic—not one of them proves its ‘point. Let us assume the 
terreur, the nerve-storm, or whatever it may be called, in 
Germany, and we shall see that her actions all fit the theory. 
The policy of war was instinctive, and therefore it came with- 
out any real casus belli, just as an insane man who believes 
himself persecuted strikes at his purely imaginary enemy. 
Mr, Chapman would admit that a positive lust to rule the 
world is a constituent of the German mental condition, but he 
insists that no one has pointed out the kindred element of 
panic. Writing of the impressions produced on Americans 
by German deeds and apologetic literature, he says :— 

“ A perception of their insanity began to dawn on us in the first 
days of the war, when the Imperial Chancellor propounded his 
novel theories as to the binding character of treaties. These 
German doctrines chilled us. They prevented us from sympa- 
thizing with the magnificent display of German patriotism which 
accompanied the crime against Belgium. Soon after this the 
Teutonic philosophy of extermination was further revealed to us 
in the orders of the commanders, in the actual conduct of the 
troops, and also in the books about Germany which we all began 
to read at this period. We now discovered that the literature of 
Pan-Teutonism, which, up to this time, we had taken to be a sort 
of bad joke, was a very serious matter,—representing as it did 
Unreason Enthroned. Pan-Teutonism had been teaching that 
Germany must save mankind through bloodshed, Ina private 

erson such a belief would lead to his incarceration; but so many 

ote are published nowadays, and every one is so enured to 
extravagant arguments, that no one objects to Unreason in a book. 
There is a kind of squint of insanity,—of the malice of the neurotic 
invalid,—which accompanies the text in much Pan-German litera- 
ture. The author passes from obvious truths to obvious contra- 
dictions without knowing that he has made a transition. The 
author, moreover, is more sure he is right than a sane man 
ever is; and when he wishes to be impressive he runs inte 
megalomania. These characteristics of a madman, (1) unconscious 
passage from reason to unreason, (2) certitude, and (3) megalo- 
mania, are to be found in all the German war-literature. Strangely 
enough, the turn of phrase and tone of mind are alike in the 
writings of the learned and of the vulgar. The war-spirit speaks 
in a war-tongue. Both the literati of Germany and the man-in- 
the-street in Germany blaze with passion and vociferate with con- 
viction. To them their phrases are full of sacred truth, to them 
religion and piety, patriotism, profound thought, and holy 
inspiration live in the words they utter.” 
Mr. Chapman cannot escape the sincerity of German 
apologetics. He finds that they are written with passionate 
conviction; but “the idea they convey is zero.” They are 
sincere with the sincerity of insanc persons. 

While agreeing in a considerable sense with Mr. Chapman, 
we should like to insist on another mental quality which seems 
to us just as disastrous as panic (we do not of course mean 
physical or military panic, for the Germans are notoriously 
innocent of that) in forming the German mind. We mean 
docility. The docility of the Germans is simply stupendous. 
The quietly accepted regulation of their whole lives has its 
counterpart in the docility with which German soldiers obey 
the orders to burn and massacre. We cannot imagine British 
soldiers silently carrying out an order to shoot civilians whose 
guilt had never been proved or even inquired into. Their 
stomachs would turn against the dirty work. The sight of 
helpless and terrified children or women pursued by rifles or 
bayonets would harden their hearts against their officers—if 
one can imagine any British officer issuing such orders. 
This docility is surely the strangest of all the human 
phenomena in this war. Mr. Chapman says of the 
Germans; “ Where government is concerned, they believe 
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what is told them; and they sit down and go home when 
they are rapped over the knuckles. ... It is curious to 
discover that men of learning and genius are as easily con- 
trolled as the clodhopper.” We would go much further than 
that, and say that it is curious to discover that the German is 
entirely incapable of moral revolt when the order comes from 
high authorities to commit murder and every kind of ruth- 
lessness. The German probably says: “It is sad. But it is 
of course necessary. It is war.” The British soldier would 
say: “Go and do it yourself if it’s got to be done. I'm 
blowed if I bave anything to do with it.” 

Mr. Chapman is right, we think, in suggesting that elasticity 
and independence have been made impossible for the German 
mind by overworking in youth, and above all by over- 
specialization. German children survive the process at a 
price. “Nature’s economy saves their lives by withdrawing 
her force from the personal part of their volition.” Specialism 
makes a tool ofa man. It presupposes, as Mr. Chapman says, 
that he is to be the tool of somebody—of a system or of his 
highest ruler. We will end by quoting Mr. Chapman’s vivid 
little description of the spirit of specialism at work as he 
observed it in German friends :— 

“Long before this war began, the Germans betrayed in private 
life a sort of monomania. They appeared now and then to be 
walking ina dream. I can recall many instances in recent years 
of conversations with Germans, when my interlocutor would pass 
for a moment into an inward communion with his own thoughts. 
He would smile, his eyes would gleam ; sometimes he would have a 
sly look, but more often he would betray enthusiasm. In issuing 
from this mood he would talk about the coming war in which 
England and France were to be ruined,—ruined and done for. 
The men who raved thus were always specialists of some sort, 
and special pleaders also, The idée jize of salvation by specialism 
and the idée fize of salvation by war seem to have come together 
= German bosom. ‘The first warped his mind, the second his 





MISS JANE HARRISON’S ESSAYS.* 
Tr is not an easy task to render justice within the limits of a 
newspaper review to a volume so varied and controversial in 
eharacter as this collection of essays by Miss Jane Harrison. 
It is easy, however, as well as just to acknowledge that she 
has many of the qualities which go to the making of a good 
essayist. First in the list we should place her habit of 
using the essay not for purposes of advocacy, even in respect 
of causes about which she feels deeply, but as a means of self- 
revelation. These papers are largely autobiographical; they 
tell us of influences and sympathies, repulsions, reactions, 
spiritual vicissitudes. But this candour never jars. It 
is controlled by delicacy and consideration: it is neither 
effusive nor acrimonious. Miss Harrison has her red rags: 
theology, for instance, in general, and anthropomorphism 
in particular; but she is seldom betrayed into personal 
animosity. Indeed, her fairness to her opponents is such that 
it compels her frequently to recognize in them the very 
qualities which are lacking in the champions of the causes 
she is defending. This attitude is closely connected with a 
second of her merits as an essayist—her discursiveness. Her 
method of progress is seldom direct: it is sometimes 
tangential, and always full of surprises, the great essential 
im recreation. Another quality which must endear her to all 
readers is her happy gift of treating serious subjects without 
a painful display of erudition. She wears her learning 
lightly, and is not afraid of kindly raillery, as when she 
observes that among a certain set “‘really good conversa- 
tion’ is slang for an acute form of dialectic, freely seasoned 
by obscure epigrams.” At the same time, she candidly 
and handsomely acknowledges her limitations. Writing of 
the relations of Youth and Age, she is careful to say that she 
only pretends to speak of worlds she knows. “ Professional 
and literary London I have known, academic Cambridge I do 
know. That other Youth—that is, happy peasants, coal- 
heavers, opulent stockbrokers, and the higher form of young 
barbarians—I do noé know, and of them I do not speak.” 
But if Miss Harrison’s knowledge of the younger generation 
is limited, it is fortified by an exceptional sympathy with 
their claims and aspirations. It is a curious fact that, 
although her studies have lain chiefly in the domain of 
primitive or ancient culture, her literary predilections are 
profoundly modern. The great majority of the authors quoted 


* Alpha ard Omega. By Jano Ellen Uarrison, LL.D., D.Litt., Staff 
Lecturer and sometime Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. London ; 
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or discussed are representative of new views or new move- 
ments. Her receptivity is remarkable, and she illustrates in 
her own person the quality of “resonance,” which she regards 
as peculiar to the mind of woman, as opposed to the more 
as insulated ” mind of man. “That is why,” she observes, “a 
man’s mind is so resting. To talk a thing over with a com. 
petent man friend is to me like coming out ofa seething 
caldron of suggestion into a spacious, well-ordered room.” 

We do not say that this book is a “seething caldron of 
suggestion,” but the phrase represents, in an exaggerated 
form, something of the impression which it makes on a male 
reviewer. It is fearless, unorthodox, and yet kindly. Extremes 
are always meeting in Miss Harrison’s estimates. She is the 
eloquent champion of heretics, and yet she not only admits 
heresy-hunting to be indispensable in early stages of civiliza- 
tion, but admits that even at the present day, “whenever the 
old tiger-cat egotism snarls within us, we should resign our 
membership of the Society of Heretics, and go back for a 
season to the ‘godly discipline’ of the herd.” She finds a 
truer spirit of “ Unanimism”—the new religion of altruistic 
humanity and the Unity of the Spirit which is manifested iz 
Peace Societies, Socialism, strikes, and every form of Human 
Co-operation, and which has “ come tostay ”—in the ethics of 
Conformity, in Conservatism, and even in Officialism, than in 
emancipated Individualism :— 

“The study of Unanimism has helped me to understand things 
otherwise, to me, perplexing. It has helped me to understand 
the ethics of Conformity. It has been a constant puzzle to mo 
why able and honest people should go on conforming to religious 
practices when they have ceased to believe the doctrines involved 
in these practices—why they should go to church or chapel, read 
prayers, say grace, or what not, when they have ceased to believe 
in a god, or, at all events, no longer believe that he is accessible 
to their petitions. No explanation has ever been offered to me 
that seemed in any way worthy of the spiritual integrity of the 
conformists. In the light of Unanimism I think I understand. 
It isa question of relative values. The individualist is always 
more or less an intellectualist. He values first; and foremost the 
intellectual truth he thinks he has attained. The Unanimist 
values more than truth the sense of unity and sympathy induced 
by a common ritual; he shrinks from seeming to get ahead intel- 
lectually. of his fellows. On his system of values conformity is 
for him justified. For an individualist, with his quite other and 
intellectualistic system of values, it would be culpable. It takes 
both sorts of people to make a decent world. Unanimism has 
further helped me to understand Conservatism, which is, of 
course, own brother to Conformity. How anyone could be inter- 
ested in keeping things as they are, or in advancing at a minimum 
pace, has remained to me for years—in fact, ever since I began 
to think on the subject at all—an insoluble puzzle. It seemed so 
dull. But in the light of Unanimism I think I see at last. Con- 
servatives are the real democrats. They refuse to advance till 
the last laggard is abreast with them. Intellectually this is 
extraordinarily tiresome and depressing, but emotionally it is fine 
and Unanimistic. Liberals, Reformers, are intellectual aristo- 
crats, hence the extraordinary intolerance and narrowness of 
nearly all ‘advanced’ ple. The intellectual aristocrat does 
not persecute; he leaves that to the excited herd. He shrugs his 
shoulders, goes straight ahead, and lets the devil take the hind- 
most. Last, the study of Unanimism has helped me to understand 
a final mystery—the extraordinary reverence paid to the 
official. An official qué official, from the crowned head down- 
wards, has always appeared to me, and especially when 
decked out in official finery, a quasi comic figure, something 
of the dressed-up doll. He rouses in me the instincts of 
the street-boy, and I have wondered much at the veneration 
he excites. I wonder no more. I see in him the real pathos and 
grandeur of the sacrificial victim. He is sacred through suffering. 
He commands, but only by obeying. He must not think for him- 
self save within the narrowest limits. He renounces, like the 
god-king of old, his own soul, even his daily life, that he may 
represent others. He must always walk in step. He stands for 
the oneness, the average oneness, of the Community, Through 
and through he is Unanimist. We owe him—we are bound to 
pay him—not only social distinction and the trappings and 
pickings of office, but a real reverence.” 

Science, Miss Harrison admits, is an indispensable handmaid 
of progress, but in so far as it fosters rationalism and 
intellectualism, and represses feeling and humanity, it is a 
barrier in the way of the highest advance, for “our keenest 
emotional life is through the herd,” and the true and final 
harmony can, she is inclined to think, be only attained bya 
“civilized anarchy” in which the new altraism will be re- 
conciled with a steady and even ardent recognition of the 
individual life. Meanwhile, though the force of tradition has 


broken down, we are subject to the tyranny of fashion, a new 
and modified collectivism. This, however, is, in Miss Harrison's 
view, a decided improvement :— 


“Under the sway of tradition, as M. Tarde has pointed out, we 
copy our ancestors in all things; under the sway of fashion we 
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follow our contemporaries in a few. Fashion, it will escape no 
‘ene, rules us now, not only in matters of dress or food, but in the 
things of the spirit; and more and more, it would seem, as we 
escape more completely from tradition. But the rule of fashion, 
though sometimes foolish and light-headed, is on the whole 
beneficent, and makes for freedom. It is better to be swayed by 
eur contemporaries, because, unlike the ancients, they lack 
tige, and never become sacrosanct; about their heads is no 
semi-religious halo. Moreover, fashion is fickle, swift to change ; 
small, movements and associations grow up to promote particular 
fads, and die as swiftly as they rose; each association implies a 
dissociation, and by this frequency of association and dissociation 
we get rid of the permanent homogeneous class, that insistent 
incubus of progress. Each person belongs to many temporary 
associations ; and at the cross-roads, as it were, his individuality 
emerges.” 
The two passages we have quoted may serve to illustrate Miss 
Harrison’s characteristic readiness to find admirable qualities 
in unexpected quarters. Her philosophy might be described 
as a somewhat paradoxical Pragmatism, and she would no 
doubt be regarded as a dangerous ally by the thorough- 
going advocates of the principles she supports. Deeply as 
we differ from her on most of the issues raised in these pages, 
it is impossible not to respect her sincerity and courage in 
maintaining positions many of which have been shaken, if not 
rendered untenable, by the events of the last ten months. 





I SERVE.* 

I Serve is a book of instruction upon new lines. It has 
“been written with the object of leading boys and girls 
to take an interest in social conditions and problems.” This 
is literally the author's object. He nowhere presses any con- 
clusions upon them, he everywhere seeks to fire discussion. 
The war has stirred up an immense deal of social goodwill which 
is the outcome of noble impulse. Is it possible to make that 
impulse permaneut? Mr. Green has seized the right moment 
in which to try. He has made an able effort to impress upon 
the minds of young enthusiasts the necessity of turning good 
wishes into goodwill, and the impossibility of doing any lasting 
good to any one without some knowledge of their cireum- 
stances and requirements. The reader must imagine that a 
number of young people, boys and girls in the last stages of 
school life, meet together at intervals to discuss social problems. 
Some one, we suppose the chairman, gives a short lecture at 
the opening of the proceedings, and suggests subjects upon 
which papers shall be written and the lines upon which 
discussion may be organized. 

Very difficult problems are presented to the students. The 
light of common-sense and charitable experience is thrown 
upon them, but no solutions are offered. Mr. Green does 
not hesitate to demand of his students a very great amount of 
thought and time. Will any large number of them be 
willing to give so much? Probably at the present juncture 
they may. He founds his teaching upon the fact that society 
isa club, “a great club, or association of men and women 
working together. For what?” He admits that “we 
are not all of us very clear or certain about that.” In 
so many words he never answers this great question, but we 
gather that “the greatest good of the greatest number” 
would epitomize his ideas. He only urges upon his readers 
the absolute necessity of active goodwill with the aim of 
securing for each the rights of all—ie, the right of 
children to “training ” and the right of adults to liberty, work, 
clothing, shelter, food, and leisure. A dissertation upon 
liberty prefaces some good suggestions for debate. A sharp line 
is drawn between liberty and license, and our present penal 
system is sketched without sentimentality. This leads easily, 
of course, to the consideration of conditions of labour, and the 
student is directed to “write a paper about the conditions 
of life of the workers in any trade with which you are 
acquainted.” We doubt whether many boys and girls would 
attempt to write, or would know how to find material for, 
such an essay; but our author may have in his mind’s eye 
some who could. 

The chapters dealing with food, shelter, and clothing are 
more easy of mental digestion, and make a more direct appeal 
to young and inexperienced minds. As shortly as possible the 
salient points of the housing question are put before the 
students. Our author dwells much upon modern ameliorations 
of the conditions prevalent in the near past. Their attention 


* I Serve: a Handbook of Personal Service, By George H. Green. London: 
4. aud C. Black, [ls. 4d, 








is called to the work of Octavia Hill and the London 
County Council. The actual teaching given on this subject 
is simple enough, but the subjects suggested for papers 
are, to our mind, too difficult. What is the use of leading 
inexperienced people to discuss how far the poor are to 
“blame for their condition”? And a debate upon the 
objections which exist to “ giving charitable relief to people 
whose wages are low” would be futile without a fairly exhaus- 
tive study of political economy. When Mr. Green comes to 
the clothing question he is once more on practical ground. We 
think he exaggerates the amount of clean clothes considered 
desirable by the working classes, because he seems to ignore 
the fact that the workman's wife must wash all the clothes 
that the family wear, and is therefore anxious to keep 
them short in the matter of change. In speaking of 
charitable societies, Mr. Green has some good words to 
say for the C.O.8., but the more vexed question of Capital 
and Labour is dealt with in a manner to arouse 
greater interest. The young student is made to see that 
the question, if not insoluble, has at present no solution; 
and if he is intelligent he will probably realize that the 
cut-and-dried theories and expedients which he has picked up 
and taken for granted must be cast aside as at least not 
infallible. He is told what is really meant by a strike and 
what by a lock-out. The a priori arguments for men and 
master are fairly given, and he is left to puzzle out the 
rights of individual cases for himself. He is asked to “ write 
down a workman’s own reasons (which you should discover 
for yourself) for being a Trade Unionist,” and to “ find out 
from an employer what he thinks of Trade Unions and 
what are his reasons for his opinion.” 

We heartily recommend the book to all who want to be 
made to think—and are willing also to be made to work. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.—L* 

Ir the new century is not itself producing much great 
literature as yet, it is studying what the old centuries have 
left it with a zeal that befits its youth. The history of 
literature is become a very important matter, and there 
is a demand for all the books that treat of it. The great 
Cambridge History is now nearly complete, but its completion 
will not lessen the value of the smaller histories that are 
more easily bought and housed by humble men. The author 
of the Modern English Literature in the “ Home University 
Library ” has expanded that fine little book into an upstand- 
ing octavo volume,' which ends with J. M. Synge and now 
begins with Chaucer. The expansion has produced no 
deterioration in the quality, for in all Mr. Mair’s work there 
is scholarship and clear sight and a very attractive personal 
savour. He records the old judgments in an individual way 
which is both stimulating and persuasive, and he does not 
forget to add his own; his manner, too, is of the kind which 
makes friends. The book is a good one and a welcome one. 
It would have had less distinction if it had been designed, as 
many “ Literatures” now are, specifically for academic ends. 
One book so designed, another History of English Literature,? 
has recently come from America, its aim being, according to the 
author, “solely to be of service to teachers and their classes.” 
Such a limitation of purpose is dangerous, and this book sets 
out rather artificially and far too obviously to help the teacher 
to be stimulating. Interesting irrelevances, reminiscences of 
places or pictures or incidents, even striking comparisons and 
images, such as every good teacher uses without premeditation, 
are here gathered and set down in chilly print, though in fact 
such things depend for their value on their spontaneity. The 
book opens with Byron’s ‘‘ Dying Gladiator,” heralded by a 
paragraph of prose—‘“ Look at one of the Circuses of Ancient 
Rome; it has no roof ”—and illustrated by a woodcut of the 
statue. The Gladiator was a Gaul; the Gauls were Kelts; it 
was the Kelts who first inhabited our islands—the connexion 
of Byron with our forefathers becomes clear at once. Again, 
in the fifth century Europe was a tempestuous place—hence a 
cross-heading “ Europe Like an Angry Sea,” and an elaboration 
of the simile after this fashion: “ Softly the evening shadows 
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fall—Gentle as a well-bred school-girl is the sea—A strong 
wind begins to whip it fiercely: then will the sleeping 
giant rise, rush and overwhelm.” This is worth quoting 
for itself, but it serves also to show the principle of the 
thing: you open the book and the author does the rest. 
The teacher has only to read the author's thoughts aloud 
and his “stimulation” is done. Some perhaps will read 
such thoughts as that concerned with the angry sea to 
enliven a dull lesson, some conceivably will read them because 
they like them—in either case the lesson will not fail to be 
enlivened—but most teachers will leave them where they lie. 
The fact is that this kind of thing fails if it is artificial, and 
there is very much in the book which the English teacher will 
judge to have so failed. But there are redeeming features ; 
the “Literary Maps” are of great interest, and some of the 
“Test Questions” are really good. There is a valuable 
chapter on the most recent names in literature, and the 
writing shows a naif but honourable enthusiasm, which 
is none the worse for attaching itself often to places and 
objects which the writer has toured to see. 

On rather similar lines is a new English book whose name 
reveals its nature—Dr, Parrott’s Pageant of English Litera- 
ture*® The beginnings are traced to the Stone Age, and the 
growth thence upwards is described in a series of biographies, 
character studies, quotations, and critical estimates, which are 
themselves illustrated by reproductions of pictures famous 
and infamous. Such a book must be very good if it is not to 
be very bad, but it is safe to say that Dr. Parrott has made 
his very good. The criticism is seldom original, but it is 
always sane and always sympathetic; and the writing steers 
a safe course between the familiar and the learned styles. As 
an introduction toa study of English literature—for any one 
more than fifteen years old who still needs an introduction— 
nothing much better could be found. 

The book is clearly one of a class—perhaps all educational 
histories of literature are to be of this kind now. There are 
some things in Messrs. Harrap’s English Literature through 
the Ages* which deliver it from the worst risks run by the 
pageant type, but in essence its plan and intention are not 
very different from that type. The literature is studied, 
according to the author's statement, as seen in a certain 
number of the greatest single works, but in fact the book is 
rather a chain of biographies than of critical descriptions. 
Some of the biographies are good, especially perhaps those of 
the Elizabethans, but sometimes they are too biographical. 
The writer is made to overshadow the book he wrote. There 
is too much of Milton and too little of Paradise Lost. ‘There 
is too much of the portly Gibbon and too little of his not less 
portly volumes. This is the book’s chief fault; no one can 
read it without interest, but it will not always be quite the kind 
of interest that the teacher of literature wishes to arouse. 

Such an accusation could not be made against a little 
volume called (rather affectedly) Book Ways,> which has 
recently appeared. This book treats literary biography with 
all the emphasis on the literature, and its three hundred pages 
should set many a beginner to an intelligent and eager study 
of the best books written in English. The author goes with a 
fine directness to the essential things, and she is capable of 
taking up without hesitation the point of view from which 
each book is best approached for the first time. She will not, 
however, soon be forgiven for her title or for devoting the 
whole of the Shakespeare chapter to the children of 
Shakespeare. That is indeed “talking down” to an 
audience, and to an audience that does not like to be thought 
immature. 

Another book, again a small one, which avoids an excessive 
emphasis upon biography is called Leaders of English 
Literature,’ by Mr. A. F. Bell. The “Leaders” include all 
the great names from Langland to Swinburne, and there is 
some exceedingly good critical workin the book, “ Shakespeare” 
and “Shelley” being perhaps the best sections, “Milton ” 
one of the least satisfying. 





BRITISH BIRDS.* 
Tus splendid work, which is promised us completed in 
four volumes by the autumn of 1916, is a fine addition to 
the literature of British ornithology. Every one knows and 





* British Birds. Written and Illustrated by A. Thorburn, F.Z.S. With 80 
Plates in Colour showing over 400 Species. Vol.I, London: Longmans and 
Co, [4 vols., £6 6s, net. ] 





admires Mr. Thorburn’s art; and this will be the finest and 
most complete modern work that exists. The skill of the 
artist is admirable in every respect, and the process of repro- 
duction could hardly be better carried out. To those who are 
familiar with the illustrations which Mr. Thorburn contributed 
some while ago to Lord Lilford’s and Mr. Millais’s books it 
is unnecessary to say how cleverly the artist’s brush catches 
the attitude and habit of each species. 

Mr. Thorburn has endeavoured, he tells us, to represent ag 
many birds as possible on the same page. This has enabled 
him to make his volumes of tolerably convenient size. It 
must be admitted that it has the advantage, since all the birds 
on the same plate are drawn to the same scale, of enabling the 
reader to compare the size and colour of the different species. 
At the same time, this now and then produces a rather 
crowded and incongruous mixture. The pleasure of seeing 
each bird isolated on a plate of its own is a realone. We 
have no feeling against all the Paridae or tits appearing 
on the same plate, or even on the same tree. But when 
the goldcrest, the nuthatch, and the dipper are figured 
together it produces a mixed company. It would, how- 
ever, be ungrateful to make any grievance of so trifling 
a matter. Each bird has a little bit of suitable landscape as 
a background. Many have been painted from living speci- 
mens; where it has not been possible to obtain living drawings 
the gaps have been filled from the best preserved specimens 
that could be procured. In every case the lifelike poses are 
reproduced with a skill and a fidelity that, to our thinking, have 
never been surpassed. To look at the illustrations of Mr. 
Thorburn’s book is a real pleasure to an ornithologist. 

The letterpress which accompanies the coloured plates is 
admitted!y subsidiary to them. The illustrations are the 
feature of the work. The text is a compilation; but though 
very short it is adequate. Wherever we have been able to test 
it the statements seem accurate. The best standard authorities 
have been consulted, and half a page, or less, of print describes 
quite shortly the habits and distribution of each species. It 
will be seen that even the rarer stragglers are included, and 
when the book is complete it will provide a collection of 
coloured figures of over four hundred species. The list of 
birds accounted British is always increasing in length. Rare 
stragglers from Fair Isle on migration, or from the Eastern 
Counties, after a storm which has blown them out of their 
course, are regularly being recorded. In former days they 
would have escaped attention. Now ornithologists on the 
watch are annually more numerous. The present volume 
begins with the thrushes and ends with the crows. It is idle 
to deny that it is an expensive book, but to the student of 
ornithology or the mere lover of birds who can afford six 
guineas it will be a delightful possession. Nothing better and 
nothing so complete has yet been published. 





OUR NATIONAL FINANCES.* 


Some experts say that our whole system of national finance, 
like so many other well-established institutions, is now in the 
melting-pot of war—that it will have to be reconstituted on 
some different basis to meet the strain now being imposed 
upon it. Before one can discuss this question with any useful- 
ness it is, of course, an essential preliminary to understand 
exactly what the existing system is and how it works in 
ordinary times. Mr. E. Hilton Young, who was recently 
called from naval service in the North Sea to take his 
seat in Parliament, has just published a clear and trust- 
worthy description of The System of National Finance, 
which may be commended without reserve to all those 
who are still “children in these matters.” Mr. Young 
does not aim at discussing public finance in the abstract, 
as has been so well done by Professor Bastable and other 
recent writers on economics, nor does he attempt to give 
a history of British finance, since that ground is already 
covered by the works of Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Buxton, and 
Mr. Bernard Mallet. He regards our financial system as 
a going concern—perhaps we should rather say a vast 
machine in busy operation—and explains how it works and 
what is the function of each of the bewildering number 
of revolving wheels which constitute the machine. The 
ambition of his book is 

“to be a primer of the system on which the financial business of 


* The System of National Finance, By E. Hilton Young, M.?. London: 
Smith, Elder,andCo, [7s, 6d. net.] 
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the nation is conducted at the present time. It is intended asa 
first aid to those who need to understand something about the 
manner in which the nation gets and spends its revenue, borrows 
money and keeps its accounts. With that end before it, it avoids 
history, and does without figures as far as possible.” 

Mr. Young gratefully records his numerous obligations to 
many permanent officials—especially to those of the Bank of 
England—who have given him free access to material and 
ready explanation of puzzling technical points. He deals in 
order with the preliminary questions of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, the Estimates and their handling in Parliament, the 
collection and spending of the Revenue, Appropriation and 
Audit, the Annual Balancing, the Floating Debt, Consols and 
Funded Debt, and Sinking Funds. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to the ever varying but nicely adjusted relations 
between the Government, the Bank, and the City, while three 
appendices show the forms in which the chief Estimates, 
Accounts, and Returns are made up. Mr. Young marshals 
his material clearly and writes simply and lucidly, so that his 
book is as easy to understand as it is valuable to read. 











THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. ARUNDEL DEL Ré, who writes in the June Nineteenth 
Century on “ Why Italy Went to War,” bases his defence of 
Italy on the speech of Signor Salandra of May 20th and the 
testimony of the Green Book. He has no difficulty in 
showing that Austria had violated the raison d’étre of the 
Triple Alliance—the equilibrium and peace of Europe—not 
merely in the spirit but the letter, by her Balkan policy; 
that the concessions suggested by Baron Burian were value- 
less in that they entirely failed to secure Italy any strategic 
domination of the Adriatic; and that throughout the period 
of “conversations” the Italian Government strove in every 
way to find a means of compromise which, while safeguarding 
Italy’s most elementary national and strategical interests, 
should be acceptable to Germany and Austria. It was not until 
these efforts were exhausted that Italy denounced the Triple 
Alliance and approached the Entente Powers with a view to 
discussing her future position. The writer concludes by 
remarking that this is not a Cabinet war. “It is the war of a 
single-purposed and united nation determined at all costs to 
defend its sacred rights, and those of Belgium, Serbia, and 
Poland, in the name of honour, justice, and freedom.” As 
regards the South Slavs, he re-echoes the sentiment of an 
Itulian Deputy: ‘‘ We only fear those Slavs who are instru- 
ments of Vienna’s policy."——-Under the heading “ ‘The 
Resiliency of Russia” Mr. Robert Machray contributes an 
interesting study of the operations on the eastern front. We 
may note that he differs strongly from the view of certain 
experts that the whole East Prussian campaign was a chival- 
rous enterprise designed by Russia for the relief of her allies, 
which it secured by compelling the transfer of German army 
corps from the west to the east. Mr. Machray would be the 
last to disparage Russian chivalry, but he points out that von 
Hindenburg’s reinforcements were drawn not from the 
western front but the interior of Germany, and maintains that 
Russia’s main motive in invading East Prussia was to dis- 
tract Germany, and prevent her from sending assistance to 
Austria, an aim which was largely fulfilled. The object of the 
second East Prussian campaign was, he further contends, the 
same as that of the first—to attract to, and keep busily engaged 
im, that portion of the eastern theatre as many Germans as 
possible. In both he finds, in spite of severe losses and reverses, 
incontestable evidence of Russia’s “resiliency,” while he is care- 
ful to discount the premature exultation of newspaper corre- 
spondents, and frankly admits the gravity of the situation 
in Galicia, The events of the last fortnight lend weight to Mr. 
Machray’s tribute to the tenacity of our great ally. Mr. Ellis 
Barker has a long paper on “ Frederick the Great and William 
the Second,” in which he traces the lineal descent of modern 
German statesmanship not from Bismarck but Frederick the 
Great. “Treitschke and Bernhardi are not innovators but 
muitators. They are merely expounders of the methods of 
Frederick the Great.” Mr. Barker, who lays stress on the 
temperamental resemblances between the Kaiser and his 
great forerunner—their un-German vivacity, restlessness, 
versatility, and religiosity—draws largely upon the volu- 
minous writings of Frederick the Great, many of which have 
not been published in English. He contrasts the noble pro- 
fessions of the Anti-Machiavel with the purely Machiavellian 
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policy of the war on Austria and the unblushing cynicism of 
the Histoire de mon Temps, in which the “scrap of paper” 
principle was frankly stated. He also notes that, while the most 
thrifty of monarchs, Frederick spent lavishly on spies, bribery, 
and corruption, and habitually posed as an injured innocent. In 
conclusion, he finds in the issue of the Seven Years’ War a 
lesson to optimists not to underrate the advantages which the 
Germanic combination, led by a permanent military dictator- 
ship, enjoys in a war against a coalition. Two articles deal 
with the atrocities committed by the German Army. Mr. 
Nolan was detained in Germany during the early weeks of the 
war, and from what he heard there from German soldiers had 
already formed the opinion that the German Army had laid 
itself open to grave charges in Belgium. Yet even so, he was 
inclined to believe that there had been great exaggeration. 
This scepticism has now yielded to a reluctant conviction of 
the existence of gross, systematic, and extensive brutality, 
sanctioned and instigated by the governing element in 
Germany—a conviction based largely on personal interviews 
with victims or witnesses of this brutality. The records of the 
Bryce Report, he observes, should surely inspire in us a 
crusade-like fervour to exact retribution for the outrage on 
justice and humanity which they reveal, and he hopes that it 
will inspire the whole nation to a new conception of the great 
moral cause for which we have to fight. Professor J. H. 
Morgan summarizes the results of his investigations into 
German atrocities in France, which he undertook for the 
Home Office last November, and which lasted for upwards of 
four months. His material was submitted to the Bryce 
Committee, but some of it is now made public for the first 
time, and only deepens the impression of horror already pro- 
duced. Amongst other articles of special and general 
interest we may note Mr. Steel-Maitland’s comparison of the 
economic strain on England and Germany; Miss Sellers’s 
advice on the entertaining of refugees; and Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s account of the remarkable work done by Dr. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin in connexion with University Exten- 
sion, the establishment of the Legislative Reference Library, 
the conservation of national resources, and agricultural 
development on co-operative lines, 

In the National Review the editor pointedly dissociates 
himself from the attacks on Lord Kitchener, while maintain- 
ing the need of applying the salutary tonic of criticism to 
the Government. Unfortunately in the application of this 
sound principle he indulges ina great deal of retrospective 
and personal recrimination of the “ Copperhead” type.—— 
Mr. Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” illustrates the 
stupidity and arrogance of German diplomacy in the United 
States. He asserts that the determination of the President 
to remain neutral has rallied to him the support of all decent 
Americans. As an instance of the foolish expenditure of 
money by the German Government he tells the following 
curious story :— 

“Last month a page advertisement was inserted in 200 leading 
newspapers, at a cost, it is estimated, of £20,000, urging manufac- 
turers to stop work on their contracts for war supplies, and 
appealing to the working men tc strike in case the manufacturers 
declined to abandon their contracts. The advertisement was 
signed by the editors and publishers of 431 journals printed in 
foreign languages in the United States, and stated that its cost 
‘has been voluntarily given in the shape of small contributions 
by our people.’ As the great majority of these journals eke out a 
precarious existence and have difliculty in making both ends meet, 
their generosity was surprising. When the public wanted to 
know the reason for this excessive generosity came forward Mr. 
Louis N. Hammerling, who modestly declared he and not the 
‘voluntary contributions’ had paid for the advertisements. Mr. 
Hammerling is a Republican who took a somewhat active part in 
the last Presidential campaign. He is an Austrian by birth, he 
began life as a mule-driver in a Pennsylvania coal mine, and he is 
now said to be a millionaire. Of course he disclaims any connec- 
tion with the German Government, but to most persons tho 
identity of the paymaster is obvious, and the effort to force strikes 
in the factories manufacturing war supplies for the Allies does 
not need to be explained. But the attempt has been as futile as 
a great many others made by the Germans, No mannfacturer has 
abandoned his contracts ; no working man has thrown up his job. 
The public has not given its support to the movement. Mr. 
Hammerling or the German Government or the polyglot Press, 
whichever it may be, is out £20,000, and 200 American newspapers 
printed in English are £20,000 better off. If the German Govern- 
ment is satisfied, certainly no one else ought to complain.” 

Mr. Arnold White writes on “ The Friendship of Russia,” 
taking his stand on the assertion that alike in the national 
character, the circumstances of its growth, the respect for 
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antiquity, the connexion of Church with State, the marked 
gradations of the different classes, and the rapidly extending 
centres of local self-government, the civilization of Russia has 
more analogies with that of England than with either Con- 
tinental, Asiatic, or American institutions. He surveys the 
close connexion between the Russian and British Navies 
from the days of Peter the Great, describes the intellectual 
rapprochement between the two countries, and devotes a good 
deal of space to the Jewish question, in which he defends 
the repressive and reactionary policy of Russian Ministers 
as being the only one which is compatible with the develop- 
ment of Russia on national lines———-We may also note 
an able paper by a naval correspondent on “The Restora- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty.” The writer holds that 
“there never has been and there never will be a civilian 
First Lord to whom it is safe to entrust the powers which 
properly belong to sailors alone.” The writer’s comments 
on the operations in the Dardanelles are in striking con- 
trast with those of Colonel Maude in the Contemporary. 
After paying due homage to the magnificent exploit of the 
Australians and New Zealanders, he sums up the situation 
as follows :— 

“The southern end of the peninsula is shaped somewhat like a 

boot. At the time of writing, the main detachment of British 
troops holds the toe and is slowly advancing towards the instep, 
while the Australians and New Zealanders hold the ankle, opposite 
Kilid Bahr, which is the fort on the European side of the Narrows. 
Between the two zones there are ten miles of hilly and difficult 
country. Between Kilid Bahr and Bulair, where the peninsula 
joins the mainland, are thirty miles of hill, valley, fort, and 
village. Before the Straits can be passed by ships the whole of 
that country must be cleared. Now that the landing has been 
effected, and a base of supply established at the southern end of 
the peninsula, the operation is practicable. The time it will take 
to accomplish depends upon the number of men and the extent of 
the resources available.” 
This, it may be noticed, was written before the appearance of 
German submarines in the Aegean——The number contains 
a large-scale map of the seat of war in Flanders and Northern 
France, and the greater part of the Bryce Report on German 
atrocities. 

Mr. A. P. Nicholson, writing on “The Nation and the 
Government” in the Contemporary Review, while applauding the 
patriotic action of the Opposition leaders, the Labour Party 
(with the exception of the seven I.L.P. members), the 
Nationalists, and the men of Ulster, vigorously condemns the 
attacks of those journalists whom he likens to the American 
“Copperheads” in the Civil War, who strove in the North to 
thwart Lincoln and upset his Government. He quotes very 
appositely Lincoln’s rejoinder to their criticisms :— 

“ A deputation called upon President Lincoln one day to com- 
plain of his conduct of the war, and he made the apt comparison 
between himself and Blondin, the man who walked across Niagara 
Falls ona rope. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘suppose all the property 
you are worth was in gold, and you had put it in the hands of 
Blondin to carry across the Ni Falls on a rope, would you 
shake the cable, or keep shouting out to him: Blondin, stand 
up a little straighter; Blondin, stoop a little {more; go a little 
faster—lean a little more to the north—lean a little more to 
the south? No; you would hold your breath as well as your 
tongue, and keep your hands off until he was safe over. The 
Government are carrying an immense weight. Untold treasures 
are in their hands. They are doing the very best they can. Don’t 
badger them.’” 

Incidentally we may note his appeal to literary men and 
novelists to turn their talents to better account than that of 
irresponsible criticism and vilification. “There has been 
something too much of these novelists of ours, who to the 
number of legion have been deluging the Press with their talk 
about the war. ... Let our novelists write novels, and enter- 
taining novels, which shall refresh the thoughts of the anxious 
or the weary, and divert the sick in hospital. That is their 
job, and we should keep them to it.” He also appeals to 
journalists of “the Oppositionrump” toabandon bitter criticism 
for practical suggestion—“ to think out and put on paper the 
vague schemes for organizing our resources which haunt their 
imagination.” Mr. Nicholson does not love conscription, and 


does not believe that up till now it has been necessary, but he 
admits that “perhaps it will come now, preceded by some 
system of registration for war service.”"———Dr. Dillon's paper 
on “Italy and the Second Phase of the War” is noteworthy 
for its indictment of Signor Giolitti as the evil genius of 
Italian politics, and a detailed account of his collusive 
negotiations with Prince Biilow. 


He further asserts that 








during the development of the German intrigue the plotters 
“had the full benefit of the co-operation of the Vatican, of 
its reorganized Press and its crafty agents.” The situation 
was saved by the “noble attitude of the Italian nation ang 
the King” and the moral courage of Baron Sonnino and 
Signor Salandra. Dr. Dillon, while admitting Italy’s strategic 
weakness on her land and sea frontiers, holds that her con. 
tribution to the military and naval forces of the Allies may 
turn the balance in their favour, and that her intervention 
will probably be followed by that of Roumania,—sSir 
Thomas Whittaker, M.P., discusses the drink question asa 
convinced Prohibitionist, but with the same moderation which 
marked his contributions to recent debates in the House of 
Commons. Many of his arguments in favour of State 
purchase, especially those on the financial side, coincide 
with those advanced in our columns.——Mr. Ameer Ali 
contributes a very interesting “historical and juridical 
sketch” of the Caliphate, describing the origin, doctrines, 
and development of the two great sects of Sunnis and 
Shiahs, the rule of the Abbasides, and the transference 
of the Caliphate to the Ottoman conqueror Selim in 
1517. The House of Othman have enjoyed this heri- 
tage for “four centuries without challenge or dispute,” 
and Mr. Ameer Ali, “speaking as one outside the Sunni 
sect, but to some extent cognisant of its recognized doctrines 
and living sentiments,” believes that “it would be far more 
conducive to the well-being of the great communities in whose 
pacific development England, France, and Russia are 
interested, to preserve intact the prestige and influence of 
this sacred institution than to allow it to be thrown into the 
melting-pot of intestinal discord and schismatic strife-—— 
Colonel F. N. Maude writes on the Dardanelles, defending the 
policy of an attempt to force them without the co-operation of 
troops on land, and insisting on the difficulties which beset 
the Turks in the defence of their positions. For the other 
side of the medal we advise our readers to read the article by 
a naval correspondent in the National Review. 


Mr. Mallock in the Fortnightly reiterates that the policy of 
Germany is that of a fighting savage. There is of course 
nothing new to bring forward, but at the same time the 
article is useful. English people are inclined to forget 
quickly, and unless we insist now there is a danger that in 
the future this country will be lenient, because it will allow 
itself to be persuaded that the horrors which the world is 
enduring were brought about by a small dominant class. 
There is only one way of confuting the German gospel of 
lawless force. It is by showing that it of necessity raises up 
opposition stronger than itself——Mr. Archibald Hurd 
writes on “The Miracle of the War.” He insists that the 
result of the formation of the new Armies is one of which we 
have every right to be proud. What he does not say is that 
the necessity for doing all this under fire at the eleventh hour 
is a thing of which the nation and its statesmen should be 
ashamed. He does, however, say that the military adminis- 
tration should have recognized the need of the greater pro- 
duction of armaments, and should not have allowed the 
haphazard enlistment of workers who were wanted to 
make munition.——Mr. A. O. Dunstan describes how he 
and his family escaped from imprisonment in Germany. 
Having lived in that country for some years, he was 
not only able to speak German well, but he knew the 
character of the people. He was in East Prussia when 
the war broke out, and witnessed the abominable treat- 
ment of the Russian labourers and their families. In the bot 
weather of August men, women, and children were herded 
together without shelter and without food, no protest being 
made by the German public. A few kindly individuals gave 
food to some of the prisoners, but this was exceptional, 
though the unfortunate people were in full view of the town 
of Kénigsberg. The following quotation gives an instance 
of the amazing way in which the German people have sunk 
to depths of ferocity which were unbelievable before the war:— 

“ It is difficult to write coolly of the brutality which I now have 
to describe. I had lived for ten years in Kénigsberg, and during 
all that time I had seen little brutality beyond some unnecessary 
violence on the part of a few policemen. The Germans con- 
cealed their brute instincts well. When we were placed amongst 
these lined-up peasants, of whom there were some two hundred, 
it was about one o’clock. The peasants had already been standing 


about an hour in the hot sun, and we were with them for another 
hour. We were guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets under 
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the command of a Feldwebel (sergeant), who had a long whip. 
Oceasionally an officer appeared on the scene. Many of the women 
were holding babies in their arms, and few were without some 
g children. Tired with standing so long lined up in fours 
with little breathing space in the hot sun, the women and childron 
continually swayed and fell out of line. As soon as any one 
staggered out of place—man, woman, or child—he or she was 
lashed unmercifully by the Feldwebel with the whip, or struck by 
the soldiers with bayonets. The peasants were docile, and this 
unmerciful whipping was quite unnecessary. What is still worse 
to have to record is the fact that the officers who occasionally 
by did nothing to stop this brutality, whilst the greater 
part of the crowd of onlookers encouraged it. To their honour a 
few in the crowd expressed their disgust, hut their protests wero 
unheeded.” 
Mr. Dunstan managed to escape by a combination of cool- 
ness and chance ; indeed, he seems to have merely sauntered 
out of Germany past sentries and officials. Of course it 
was his experience which enabled him to know when it 
was possible to do this. Mr. H. C. Woods writes of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula from personal knowledge. His view 
is that it presents obstacles to our troops which are very 
great, and he looks forward to our advance being very 
slow unless we can stop supplies of ammunition reaching 
the Turks. 

The paper in Blackwood entitled “Through the German 
Lines” is an episode of the retreat from Mons. The more 
one reads of this achievement, or hears it described by 
wounded men who took part in it, the more one is lost in 
admiration. Which are we to admire more—the unconquer- 
able spirit of individuals, or the marvellous training and 
erganization which made this retreat coherent and successful ? 
The present description leaves us in doubt, but with the 
feeling that here we see only two manifestations of one spirit, 
and that of England at its best. It is difficult to summarize 
a paper like this, for it consists of a mass of details, one 
predicament leading to another. The climax is reached when 
a detachment of men get separated from the main body in the 
dark, and find themselves encompassed by the Germans. 
What follows is almost unbelievable, for this body marched, 
ebiefly by night, right across the German lines of communica- 
tion and extricated itself. This result we suspect was largely 
due to the ability of the writer of the account before us.—— 
We have to take leave of “The Junior Sub” of “K(1)” 
and his men, whom we have got to know as friends. The 
eavoi is a little poem which tells us that they are going, “and 
some of us will not come back” :— 

“But all we ask, if that befall, 
Is this. Within your hearts be writ 
This single-line memorial :— 
He did his duty—and his bit!" 
~—Colonel MacMunn brings before us the incident of a death 
in a hospital for Indian soldiers in England which makes us, 
like De Quincey, “shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes 
that have flowed apart and refused to mix through such 
immemorial tracts of time.” A sweeper who, in doing his 
humble duty before a dug-out at the front, was wounded, 
reached a hospital in England, where his loneliness caused him 
to find friends. But death came, and with it a dilemma; and, 
as the babu in the registrar’s office remarked, there was “a 
pretty kettle of fish.” What was to happen to the body? The 
Mohammedan burial-ground at Woking would not take it, and 
eremation was not appropriate to this mehtar :— 

“Then there came by an English Vicar who heard of the dilemma, 
and offered to bury the dead alien in Christian ground. . . . And 
thus it came about that Buldoo, sweeper and outcast, Dum of the 
village of Tokh Sayanwalla, in the province of tho Punjaub, was 

in consecrated Christian ground in old England, hard by 
the Crusaders’ wall in the Church of St. Mary Within—a fit 
subject for those who moralize on the endings of man, and the 
time when the first shall be last and the last shall be first.” 
~—When the great account of the war is finally made up, 
and the heroic self-sacrifices are reckoned, a bigh value will 
be set on the services of those who have given themselves to 
help the sick and wounded in Serbia. Miss L. E. Fraser's 
“Diary of a Dresser in the Serbian Unit of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital” is one of the documents which enable us 
to catch a glimpse of what is being done. Red Cross work in 
England may seem difficult sometimes to those who are doing 
it, but many of the smaller annoyances must be reduced to 
their real proportions by reading such an account as this. 
Miss Fraser herself was fortunate, for she was working in a 
hospital which was able to be reduced to order and cleanli- 
ness. Her account of the typhus hospital where Dr. Ross 








worked, however, is appalling. The wonder is not that this de- 
voted lady succumbed, but that any one survived. The surgical 
hospital which Miss Fraser describes was very different. She 
tells us that the orderlies were almost all Austrian prisoners, 
many being schoolmasters. They were for the most part of Slav 
race, and therefore in sympathy with the Serbs. At the same 
time, real Austrians and Magyars were there doing work 
unguarded, and always well treated. Indeed, we get a picture 
of the Serb which shows high qualities, and his kindness to 
his prisoners seems to be great. What he has to learn is 
something about sanitation. This ignorance is producing the 
most terrible results now, and if cholera should make its 
appearance the ravages will be awful. 





FICTION, 





MINNIE’S BISHOP.* 
“ GEORGE BrrMINGHAM’S” new book illustrates the difficulty 
of choosing a title for a volume of short stories of a highly 
miscellaneous character. In the present case, the covering 
name is taken from the story which is placed first, but which 
is the lightest, most frivolous, and perhaps the thinnest in the 
whole collection. This is a pity, because it may discourage 
some readers at the outset by leading them to suppose that 
the remainder of the book is of the same quality. We trust, 
however, that they will persevere, for they will be rewarded. 
The book is representative of “George Birmingham's” 
various manners, from his earliest to his latest, and, given a 
little judicious skipping, will delight all classes of hisadmirers, 
whether they regard The Seething Pot, Spanish Gold, or The 
Red Hand of Ulster as his best book. One thing we may say 
at once, that the interest of the stories steadily increases 
from the outset. The first, which describes the captivation 
of a missionary Bishop by an extremely modern young lady, 
is mere extravaganza, amusing but unconvincing, and 
judiciously leaves off without any foreshadowing of the 
sequel, for “imagination’s widest stretch in wonder dies 
away” at the prospect of Minnie among the heathen, though 
perhaps “ George Birmingham,” who loves tackling impossible 
situations, will one day regale us with her tropical adven- 
tures. The two stories “Sonny” and “Onnie Dever” deal 
with the emigration problem, as exemplified in the progress 
of a boy and girl respectively transplanted from the 
wilds of Connaught to the West of America. The contrast 
between their beginnings and subsequent achievements 
will sound incredible to many readers, but the present 
reviewer, for one, has known of similar cases. But these 
are not mere stories of self-help. They illustrate the 
attachment of the young to the old, the pride of the parents 
in their successful children, and the fact that, after all, 
prosperity has its losses as well as its gains. “Saints and 
Scholars” is a terrible indictment of the rapacity of the 
village tyrant —the gombeen man whouses nationalism as acloak 
for the vilest form of extortion, and thus proves the truth of 
Dr. Johnson's saying that patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. In the sketch entitled “ For the Famine of Your 
Houses” we have an example of the profligate methods of 
State benevolence, while “ Matty Hynes’ Pig” tells us how a 
gunboat plus a posse of police were employed—quite in- 
effectually—for distraining the property of the inhabitants 
of a small island who refused to pay a county rate. From 
politico-economic satire we pass to mysticism in “The Child 
of Our Hope” and “ Mad Antony,” both of them tales of high 
serious beauty, in which the “George Birmingham” of 
Hyacinth and Benedict Kavanagh is seen at his best, and 
which are followed by two highly amusing episodes of the 
Ulster movement—one dealing with gun-running and the 
other with despatch-riding—the moral of both being that if 
the politicians would stop talking, the volunteers on both 
sides would settle the matter like gentlemen. The remainder 
of the stories are for the most part light-hearted fantasias or 
farces, dealing with the discomfiture of Archdeacons and their 
wives, practical jokes played by or against curates, the 
humours of private theatricals, mixed up somewhat incon- 
gruously with a moving narrative of a vision told by a dying 
farmer to the clergyman who had drawn up his will, and a 
grim episode from the seamy side of parish annals entitled 











. Minnie’s Bishop, and other Stories of Ireland, By George A, Birmingham, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, [68.] 
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“The Prodigal.” But the slightest of these studies are 
redeemed from triviality by the author's unfailing perception 
of the essential traits of Irish character and his masterly 
command of the dialect. 





In a Desert Land. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—A novelist has actually dared to write a story 
covering six hundred years and generations innumerable, 
woven on the slender connecting-thread of the religious 
aspiration of a family, of the Hydes of Cobham. Miss 
Hawtrey seems untroubled by the passage of time, and 
plays as merrily with centuries as the average fiction-writer 
with weeks. She has devised, moreover, quite a new way of 
presenting an historical novel—we wish we could add, a 
wholly satisfactory way. Here is a story which opens in the 
year 1307, but so anxious bas its author been to avoid the 
danger of false antiquity that she allows us for the most part 
to forget that we are not concerned with the twentieth century. 
We do not mean to imply by this that her capable work is in 
any way inadequate; it is brilliant in colouring, now and 
then, as in the account of the wake, exceedingly dramatic, 
and, we should imagine, historically correct. But Miss 
Hawtrey has preferred, both in choice of subject and in the 
writing of details, to depict human nature in its unalterable 
essentials, and the tendency to label it as of our own period is 
inevitable. We only wish that we could attain to her inde- 
pendence of dates, so that we might enjoy undisturbed her 
vivid and delightful style. 

Mrs. Green Again. By Evelyne E. Rynd. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.) —“ Suppose there come the larst trump ?” said Mrs. 
Green musingly, “you'd think it was a h’arerplane an’ go 
down inter the cellar in case there was a Germing init. The 
more they soundid it, the further in you'd go. It wouldn’t 
be much use soundin’ the larst trump with h’everyone settin’ 
in their cellars ‘oping not to ’ear it again, an’ no intention of 
comin’ out till it was gone.” Mrs. Green has bided her time, 
for it is many years since our first and only meeting with 
her. We did not miss her exactly during the happy days of 
peace, but she is welcome now. Indeed, we might have 
known that in the dreariness of war she would be lovable and 
kindly still. “Tempora mutantur,” says the fly-leaf, “risus 
amorque manent.” Certainly the laugh is with us, while we 
have Mrs. Green: she assures us at least of a national sense of 
humour. 

READABLE Novets.—The Song of Surrender. By Henry 
Bruce. (John Long. 6s.)—Mr. Bruce’s novel concerning the 
Eurasian question in India is complex and evidently sincere, 
but it is not charming.——Stilts. By Adam Squire. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 6s.)—A pleasant, keen story of six people and 
a pearl necklace.——The Net of Circumstance. By Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogniblat L’Artsau. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The style 
of this novel is fluent but verbose; it is chiefly concerned with 
feminist questions, treated from a fairly commonplace point 
of view.——Mr. Washington. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Miss Bowen writes with her usual ardour for a 
splendid hero, and with a praiseworthy delicacy of style-—— 
The Cup of War. By the Author of Especially. (Longmans 
and Co. Is. net.)—A little account of life, since the outbreak 
of war, in an East Coast town ; it is sentimental, but pleasantly 
written, 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ] 











Captain C. H. Stigand has written a short study upon the 
dialectic differences of Swahili, and published it as A Grammar 
of Dialectic Changes in the Kiswahili Language (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net). To this has been added a 
new recension and a verse translation by the Rev. W. E. 
Taylor of the Swahili poem “ Inkishafi,” of which the subject- 
matter reminds one a little of Ecclesiastes, as may be seen 
from this typical quotation :— 

“ Thy fancies and thy follies, with the failure and the smart 
That hence befall thee, mortal, and wherein thou hast a part, 
*Tis these sum up the vain world on which thou setst thy heart; 
Heart-breaks and vanity—of such is Mammon’s store.” 
Mr. Taylor believes the poem to date before the Portuguese 
discovery of East Africa in 1493, 





Mr. George W. E. Russell has collected in The Spirit of 
England (Smith, Elder, and Co., 5s. net) a number of articles 
contributed by him to the Daily News since the outbreak of 
the war. A few instances of the titles of some of the chapters 
will give an idea of the scope of Mr. Russell's subject. Thus 
he writes upon “ A Spiritual Liberation,” “ War and Religion,” 
“Patriotism,” and “The Moral Discipline of War.” On all 
these themes, and many like them, Mr. Russell speaks with the 
sincere feeling which is to be expected from him, 





Poland and the Polish Question is the title of a volume by 
Mr. Ninian Hill (George Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d. net). He 
gives a sketch of Polish history, a brief account of Poland as 
it was before the war, and a chapter of speculations upon its 
future. Mr. Hill has no very intimate personal knowledge of 
this unfortunate country, but he writes about it with sym. 
pathy, and his book will be useful if it interests others in the 
Polish problem. 





Mr. Glover Alexander some years ago contributed to the 
“Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” a volume 
upon criminal administration. The Administration of Justice 
in Criminal Matters (Cambridge University Press, 6s, net) is 
a large expansion of this work. It is intended to serve as an 
introduction to the subject for newly appointed Justices 
of the Peace, for superior police officers, and for law 
students, though its appeal to general readers has not been 
forgotten. 





The name of Signor D’Annunzio has been prominently 
before us lately on account of his share in stirring up Italian 
feeling in favour of participating in the war. It is therefore 
appropriate that a new and cheaper edition should be issued 
of some of his novels that have already been translated into 
English. The books thus published are The Child of Pleasure 
(Il Piacere), The Victim (L’Innocente), The Triumph of Death 
(Il Trionfo della Morte), The Virgins of the Rocks (Le Vergini 
delle Rocce), and The Flame of Life (Il Fuoco) (William Heine- 
mann, 3s. 6d. net each).——-We may mention at the same 
time a cheap reprint of one of Maxim Gorky’s novels, The Spy 
(Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. net). 





Sir John Sandys, whose three-volume History of Classical 
Scholarship is the standard work upon the subject, has now 
written A Short History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s.6d. net). The new book is upon a greatly 
reduced scale, and is intended for the student rather than for 
the advanced scholar. 





Three General Elections during the last twenty years in 
Holland have turned mainly upon the Free Trade question; 
and on each of these occasions those who sought to impose a 
“scientific tariff” have been defeated. The history of the 
controversy, as well as the arguments brought forward, are 
reviewed in a little book on Free Trade and Protectionism in 
Holland, by Dr. A. Heringa, the Secretary of the Dutch Free 
Trade Union (T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net). The statistical 
proofs which he brings forward would be worth remem- 
bering if ever the subject were to be debated again in this 
country. 





Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has published an abridgment of a work upon the 
“ Government and Parties in Continental Europe” which he 
wrote some twenty years ago. The new book is called The 
Governments of France, Italy, and Germany (Humphrey 
Milford for the Harvard University Press, 5s. 6d. net), and 
describes in detail the machinery of government in the three 
countries named. 





The British Museum library contains a valuable collection 
of some eight thousand catalogues of English book auctions. 
A very large proportion of them are auctioneers’ copies, 
carrying on interleaves the prices and purchasers’ names for 
every lot. A List of Catalogues of English Book Sales 
(sold at the British Museum) has now been issued by the 
Trustees, with a prefatory note by Mr. A. W. Pollard. The 
period covered is from 1676—the date of the earliest English 
auction—down to the end of the nineteenth century. Students 
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of the history of book-collecting will be most grateful for 
this catalogue. 





New Epirion.—Rambles in Arcadia, By Arthur Grant. 
(Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.}—A little book of magazine 
articles, chiefly describing holiday travels in England, Scot- 
land, and Spain. The author is fond of literary quotations 
and allusions, but is more interesting when dealing with 
topics such as “ Spanish-Arabian Dames” or “The Song of 
Roland” than when he is on familiar English ground, though 
an uncritical reader will no doubt enjoy all these papers, 
untroubled by a style which can refer to a church as “a 
shrine of petrified poetry.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Adam (G.), Behind the Scenes at the Front, 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) net 
Alexander (J.), The Cure of Self-Consciousness, impkin) net 
Alexander (M.), Miss O’Corra, M.F.H., cr 8vo (A. Melrose) 
Allan (M.), Richard Robins, Schoolmaster, cr 8vo ............(Digby & Long) 
Athearn (W. S.), The City Institute for Religious Teachers, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Bzbr (P. H.), Report on Researches on Sprue in Ceylon, 1912-1914, 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7, 
Ben¢t (W. R.), The Falconer of God, and other Poems ...(H. Milford) net 4 



















Brooke (R.), 1914, and other Poems, er Svo......... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2, 
Brown (A, J.), Unity and Missions, Cr 8V0 .........-0:ccsesereereess (Revell) net 5/0 
Cameron (H. C.), Diet and Disease in Infancy, 8vo Churchill) net 7/6 
Cobb (T.), The Busy Whisper, cr 8V0 ........-..0..000+- Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Cox (J. C.), Pulpits, Lecterns, and Organs in English Churches, 8vo 

(H. Milford) net 7/6 
Cust (E. W.), Heroism in Daily Life, er 8vo ... (C, H, Kelly) net 2/6 
Eversley (Lord), The Partition of Poland, 8v0......... .....-...00+++ (Unwin) net 7/6 
Fyre (J. B.), Monograph on Leonardo da Vinci isa,’’ 4to 

(H. Grevel) net 5,0 

Fletcher (J. G.), Irradiations: Sand and Spray, 8vo (Constable) net 3/0 
Foster (N. B.), Diabetes Mellitus, 8vo .. Lippincott) net 12/6 
Gibbs (A. H.), The Persistent Lovers, cr ...(S. Paul) 6/0 
Guest (J. G.), Grinding Machinery, 8vo....... Arnold) net 15,0 





6 
5, 
leton) net 7 











Herrick (M. T.) and Ingalls (R.), Rural C gm 
P 
Hudson (W. H.), The Man Napoleon, 8vo ... (Harrap) net 7/6 
Hunt (V.), The House of Many Mirrors, cr ....(8S. Paul) 60 
Husband (J.), Mechanicel Drawing, 4to............ a Arnold) net 3/0 
James (G. de 8. W.-), The Wife who Found Out, cr (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
vialetta inaaitlihiaieic oan desiaasialantiliaianaad wai (Constable) net 3/0 


—y Lyrics, 8vo 





Ja 
Johnson (C.) and Jenkinson (H.), English Co 


roy 8vo . 
Jones (J. H.), The Economics of Conquest, cr 8 
Kittredge (G. L.), Chaucer and his Poetry, cr 8vo .. 


a 1509, 
(Clarendon Press) net 25/0 
(P. 8. King) net 36 
(H. Milford) net 5/6 





Leach (H. G.), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians, c (I. Pitman) net 6/0 
Lees (B. A.), Alfred the Groat, 8V0.............cc.cccceeceeeeeerenseneees (Putnam) net 106 
Le Gallienne (R.), Vanishing Roads, and other Essays, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 6/0 
Lelean (P. 8.), Sanitation in War, 12m0...................ce.sss0e00 (Churchill) net 5/0 


Lineham (W. J.), A Treatise on Hand Lettering a folio 


pman & Hall) net 7/6 
Lynch (F.), The Last War, CF BV0 ......cccscccccccessssscccessecceseseeees (Revell) net 
McSpadden (J. W.), The Story of Wagner's Operas, 8vo ..,...(Harrap) net 7/6 
Near East from Within (The), 8V0...........0.00.cesssesersseeeees 
Oppenheim (E. P.), The Game of Liberty, cr 8vo.. 
Pepler (D.), Justice and the Child, er 8v0.................00s000ese0 ) 
Phillips (L. P.), Amoebiasis and the Dysenteries, 8vo ...(H. K. Lewis) net 
——_ (8.), oe: a Modern Epic Drama, cr 8vo ...... (Lane) net 
Ramakrishna (T.), My Visit to the West, cr 8V0 ...........c.000.00- (Unwin) net 
Roche (A.), awe with Jerry the Jarvey, er 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) 
Ross (Dr.), Seeing the Invisible, and other Sermons, cr 8vo...(E. Stock) net 
Russell (L.), America to Japan, Cr 8V0 ..............seeeeeeeeeseesenees (Putnam) net 
Sadtler (S.), Chemistry of Familiar Things, 8vo (Lippincott) net 
Schauffler (A. F.), God’s Book and God's Boy, cr 8V0............-++ (Revell) net 
Scheffauer (H.), The Hollow Head of Mars, cr 8vo.............-- (Simpkin) net 
Schwabe (H. O.), The Semantic Development of Words for Eating and 
Drinking in Germanic, roy SVO............0<+0002++<00++ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Sellers (W. E.), With Our Fighting Men, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) net 
an (J. N.), The Natural Theology of Evolution (Allen & Unwin) net 
Smith (E, M.), The Investigation of Mind in Animals, cr 8vo 


; Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Smith (T.), The Book of Dry Wall Gardens, 8v0 ..............+0+ Hewpels net 
Sprawson (C. A.), Guide to the Use of Tuberculin, cr 8vo (Bale) net 


Sukloff (M.), The Life Story of a Russian Exile, er 8vo...(Heinemann) net 6/0 


















Talbot (F. A.), Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Tehou (L. N.), La Régime des Capitulations et la Kéforme Constitutionnelle 
| eee nea (Camb. Univ. es) net 7/6 
Theobald (C. M.), Lena Hale, cr 8V0............ceccesseessesensesses (Allen & Unwin) 6 
Thorne (G.), Love and the Freemason, cr 8vo ... ..{T. W. Laurie) 60 
Thorpe (F. N.), An American Fruit Farm, 8vo.. ....(Putnam) net 10/6 
Thurston (E. T.), Tares: a Novel .........0c0e00++-++ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Times History of the War (The), Vol. III., roy 8vo .(Times Office) net 10/6 
Tyler (T.), The Dusty Road: a Novel, cr 8¥0........0.0+-s+sceeeerees (Lippincott) 6/0 
Tynan (K.), Flower of Youth: Poems in War Time, cr 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 


Van der Straeten (E. 8. J.), History of the Violoncello and the Viol da 
tg Ng te LEIA AE TAO CE W. Reeves) net 21/0 
Willows (R. 8.) and Hatschek (E.), Surface Tension and Surface Energy 
and their Influence on Chemical Phenomena, cr 8vo ...... (Churchill) net 2/6 
Woll (F. W.), Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, 8vo (Lippincott) net 6/0 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE; 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


A Simple Home Cure for Rheumatism. 
Invaluable — Infallible — Inexpensive. 


When dissolved in the Bath, these Crystals cure Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, and other Uric Acid troubles swiftly and surely. 
Drorrwich Brine CrrsTats aro an actual preparation—con- 
taining the essential curative properties—of the famous Springs, 


They are invaluable for Soldiers suffering from 
Rheumatism after prolonged exposure in the trenches, 


The price is only 2/6 for @ 28-lb, bag, 


Delivered Free to any railway station in Great Britain, 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 12h), 16 Eastcheap, London, EC. 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | british Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometerr. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, aad 


a arene. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd. 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK, 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR, 


Beautifies the . 
Prevents Scurf and B:ldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


ROWLAND 'S, 67 Hatron Garpey, Loypon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..............+......-118,000,000, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


N°® 78 WAL sE 


TO LET, 
By Month or for longer, on Merionethshire coast, 
an OLD PLAS (1060) 
that has been carefully restored and antiquely though comfortably furnished, 
Very beautifully placed on an eminence, it faces S.W., and commands ua- 
8 sed mountain views dominated y Snowdon itself. 

The avenue is entered under an arched gatehouse (in which is additional 
accommodation) and ends in a high walled fore-court, whence flighis of stone 
steps lead down to the old te gardens, 

‘There are fine old trees, fountains, yew hedges, and attractive garden 
buildings. Three reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. & ¢,). 
Modern sanitation. Garage with pit and hose, and chauffeur’s quarters. 
Housekeeper and other service if desired. 
Good fishing and golf and few hundred acres vo rough shooting. 

Station 14 miles, village and church 4 mile, Harlech (Castle and Links) 
5 miles, Sea 2 miles, Aberglaslyn Pass 3 miles, 
Bent, 10 guineas a week, 
Photographs and sketches can be seen at agonts, 
WHATLEY, WING & CO., Arlington Street, Piccadilly. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 





WANTED, for September :— 
1. MISTRESS of METHOD, specially qualified to deal with Infant School 
work, 
Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £150, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time, 
2. LECTURER IN SCIENCE, qualified to teach the Syllabus of the Board 
Education in Elementary Science and the Advanced Course in 
Botany. 
Salay £50, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. A higher commencing 
will Le paid to a candidate with exceptional qualifications, 
Forms ofapplication and further information regarding the terms of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the PRINCIPA L, Diocesan Training College, 
Ripon, and applications should be sent iu not later than Wednesday, June 9th, 
ESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


WANTED, September, LECTURER IN SCIENCE my! Bet 
mental Science, Hygiene, Nature ee Advanced Botany), GEOGRAPHY, 
and the METHOD OF ARITHMETIC, Commencing silary for suitably 
qualified candidate £100, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendance. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 

WAR FUND requires the services of an ASSISTANT- 

SECRETARY with experience of organization, quality. &c, Salary 
arg “C, B.,” Box No, 734, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Strect, 
Strand, W.C, 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted, 
in September, MIS RESS for ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITEKA- 
TURE, with either French or Elementary Mathematics as a good subsidiary 
subject. Salary £120 (more for an experienced teacher),—Apply to HEAD- 























a GREEN and ABBOTT. 
: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Cerrarg | HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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gy eerese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTUBER IN 


Oo TY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL, 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Pe y- Cosmatiies 5 uire a oa a nla - > High School for Girls 

© presen -Mistress having m appoin Head of King Edward’ 

Grammar School, Handsworth, Birmingham). 7 7 
Duties to commence on the 7th September, 1915. 





PHILOSOPHY. é nes 
The appointment is for time. The Assistant-Lecturer is req to 


give on an average 7 hours lecttires weekly. 
The salary offered is £130 for the session, non-resident, 
Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 


Philesoghy. , 
Si i or typed copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials shouk be 1 not = than Saturday, June 12th, to the under- 


i ther inf tion may be obtained. 
signed, from whom further information may oT McKNIGHT, 


Secretary of Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts :— 
1 ‘PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND P ILOSOPHY, The salary will be £425 


r annum. 
Pe. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (Women) and Head of the Departments 
y 





didates must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom (or 
asess equivalent qualifications), and have had experience in Secondary or 
igh School work. 
Salary £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
salary of £300 per annum, 
_Further particulars and form of application may be had from the under. 


signed. 
sogeestions, accompanied by three recent testimonials, to be sent in before 
19th June, 


J. G, TAYLOR, 
Education Offices, West Hartlepool. Secretary, 
une, 1915. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO, 
LTD., requires at an early date a WOMAN of UNIVERSITY 
QUALIFICATIONS in PHYSICS or ENGINEERING to write descriptive 
articles of Scientific Instruments and generally to assist in the ropaganda 
work of the Company.—Applications should be made to THE SECRETARY, 
Instrument Co., Cambridge, stating age, qualifications, and former experi- 
ence, when further particulars of the duties will be sent to likely candidates. 








for the Training of Women Teachers for Elementary and 
The salary will be £350 per annum. * 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions with testimonials must be received on or before Saturday, June 12th, 1915, 
University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 
May 20th, 1915. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the t of SECOND 
ASSISTANT LECTUREB in the Departments for the Fraining of Men 
Teachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received 


on or before Monday, June 21st, 1915, D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 





University College, Cardiff, 
May 20th, 1915. 


" © heetalilnamen EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, for September next, a FORM MISTRESS specially qualified in 
History and Needlework. Preference will be given to caulleante able to take 
Mathematics and help in Games, lary £100 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £140.—Forms of application, on receipt 
of stamped, addressed eae | envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Penzance, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Saturday, 19th June, 1915, 

22nd May, 1915. 


({ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September next, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. 
Degree or equivalent and good Secondary School experience essential. Some 
subsidiary subject necessary. Initial salary dependent upon qualifica 
then rising according to County Scale,—Form of appli , on t 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, County School, Camborne, 

22nd May, 1915. 


(ounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in September, a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS who 
has resided abroad (French, with English as subsidiary subject), also a 
GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS to organize teaching of Geography on modern 
lines throughout the School. In each case Honours De; or its equivalent 
and good Secondary School experience essential. Salary £115 to £150, accord- 
ing to scale (initial amount dependent on qualifications), and rwards rising 
to £175 if specially voted by the Governors.—Application Form and 
Scale obtainable on sending stamped, addressed envelope to the unde: 
to whom the Form should be returned not later than June 14th. 

15 John Street, Sunderland, HERBERT REED, 


27th May, 1915. 5 
OU NT Y O F LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the under-mentioned 
positions at the County Secondary School, Putney :— 
(1) FULL-TIME MISTRESS to teach Swedish Drill, Gymnastics, and 
Games. Salary £130 a year fixed. 
(2) FULL-TIME MISTRESS to teach Needlework, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
and Housewifery, Salary £120 a year fixed. 
The County Secondary School, Fulham :— 
FULL-TIME MISTRESS to teach Swedish Drill, Gymnastics, and Games, 
Salary £130 a year fixed. 
Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
p 
a by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
19th June, 1915. Every communication must be marked H 4 on the envelope, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will Te | an applicant, 
Education Offices, JAME BIRD. 
Vesey Eesteasenent, w.c. Clerk of the London County Council, 
ay, > 


RADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
A HEAD-MISTRESS is required for the CARLTON STREET GIRLS’ 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, Candidates should possess a University Degree or 
its equivalent. Salary according to experience; Minimum £230, imum 
£300 a annum.—Applications, on Forms to be obtained from this Office, 
should be sent in to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION at once. 
Education Office, Town Hall, Bradford, By Order, 
26th May, 1915. 


A N ENGLISH SPECIALIST for September for good 
private school near London; experienced, registered Form Mistress 

Sue 1 geet Synge DD gma nt oy oa mon Gestont i on k £130. 
ond subjec in or metic.—. tter, Miss H 

Bt. Montos’ Kingswood, Epsom. 2 ccna manent 


Hy storr SPECIALIST required for good private 
school near London; experienced, registered Form istress 
salary £1 nd subject, 





























essential; Churchwoman; non-resident; 


Scripture or Arithmet —A pl b:; letter Miss HEATH NES, St Monica 8, 
i, 
K LE ppty by ’ JO. a wre 





Hut MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

MEN AND WOMEN.—REQUIRED, to commence duties in September 
next, a WOMAN LECTURER. Principal subjects: Drawing and Needlework, 
—Further particulars and application forms (to be returned not later thay 
10th June) may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


LECTURES, eo. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Feos for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three yeara, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 

UNION, 


HE CHURCHMEN’S 


ANNUAL SERMON AND MEETING, Thursday, June 10th, 1915. 
12.0.—HOLY COMMUNION IN ST. SEPULCHRE’S CHURCH, Holbora 
Viaduct, E.C, Preacher: The Very Rev. H, HENSLEY HENSON, D.D,, 
Dean of Durham. 
3—4.30.—PUBLIC MEETING IN THE HALL OF SION COLLEGE, 
Victoria Embankment. Chairman: Professor GARDNER, D.Litt., oe 
President of the Churchmen’s Union. S ers: The Right Rev. The 
Bishop of HEREFORD, D.D., Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY ; and a paper by The 
—,' WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor, will s communi- 


ca 
At 4.30 Tea will be served, and 
at 5.0 The Annual Business Meeting of the Churchmen’s Union will be held, 
W. MANNING, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical De ents.) 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, October 7th, 
The courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree 
and Diploma examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the Diplomas 
in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine and 
Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and Women Studenta, 
In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £108, 
there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical School. 
a giving full information as to courses of study, foes, &c., will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education asa 
Training College for S d T incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional ining for 
teachers, The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University, mple opportunity is om for ae in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 


) hae PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; r, Mr. C. @ 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. 8: ds.—For P: t and informatio 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the Mary Anne 
Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from or present members of 
Newnham College for a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP ob £150, for p' 
of study, to be a in June, 1915, Applications must be sent, not 
than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


Que UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer Two Scholar- 
ships for the year 1915-16 to Women Students in need of assistance, to 
enable them to take the Oxford Training Course, and One such Scholarship 
is also offered through the Oxford Delegacy for the Training of Secondary 
Teachers.—Applications should be made in writing, not later than July 10th, 
to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. . 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societica, 
League Meetings, &, 





























Babies in residence, 
NURSES. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 22, 23, 24, for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value 24 guineas to 30 guineas per annum. 

For particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, from whom 
information may also be obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students 
may reside, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Ilus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicurace, Petersfield, receives 2or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions, Home life; efficient supervision. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
resent dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
ider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
‘te HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired, Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 





RAIGMOUNT, Dick Puiaczt, EDINBURGH. 
Fcr the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Thorough Education. Bracing Climate, 
Swedish Gymaastics. Healthy Games, 
Chassevant Method of Music. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


"ALEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—Principal, Miss 


WHITE, LL.D. PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Ling’s 
Swedish System. Head of Department, Miss M. E. Tempest. Students are 
trained as Teachers of Gymnastics and Games. Subjects: Gymnastics 


(Educational and Remedial), Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Massage, Games, 
Dancing, Swimming. The Course extends over two years, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 
MMHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 
Universities. 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER lh, 
l‘e«~— MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 











I IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUY'TON 
A HALL, HUYTON, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President—The EARL OF DERBY. 
Chairman of Council—F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond.). 

Extensive School buildings, playing field, &c., in healthy country. House 
system (Junior House). Large and efficient staff, 17 resident. Leaving 
Scholarships to the Universities. Five Open University Scholarships won in 
three years. Exceptional advantages for Conversational French and German, 
Music (Orchestra), Art, Dancing, Gymnastics, and Domestic Science, The 
College Council is prepared to offer a Scholarship of £45 a year to daughter of 
Army or Navy officer on active service. 

St ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. 
ublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


HIGH 1ELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School ter Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th, 





OzUsCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bonsEr 

Head-Mistress, Miss A. Guamern Gray, 

Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hiit, M.A. 
: ; Board and Tuition, 260 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistrese, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCasp 
___ (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. _ The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dubliv, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
= and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


Li*G#OLtT scHoo., HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 








Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY’S FEMALE ORPHAN GIRL’ 
J SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, MIDDLESEX.—An Examination will be 
held in July next for filling up several vacancies in this Foundation, Father- 
less girls of between ten and twelve years of age, daughters of members of the 
Church of England, such as may deemed from reduced circumstances 
proper objects of the institution, are eligible to enter. Foundationers are 
provided without charge with board, clothing, and education.—For further 
information apply to the CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
. Miss SCOTT, M.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { Mice MOLYNEUX, M.A, 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
je GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


S*: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 3th and will terminate on JULY 28th, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils pegeeet for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 





S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 


OS LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Se. In 1914 R.H.S, 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


FOREIGN. — 
HE PRINCIPAL of a long-established FINISHING 


SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a ay! house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within easy reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer an 
unusual opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
for the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good.—Apply Box No, 
732, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Sereet, Strand, London, W.C. 


] ESDEMOISELLES DELSTANCHE & TUNGATE, 
a FROM BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, owing to length of war, have decided 
to transfer their high-class Young Ladies’ Boarding School to England until the 
end of hostilities, and have a charmiug house with garden and tennis-court at 
Walton-on-Thames. Every advantage of a thorough French education, refined 
influences, and great fecilities for the study of Music and Art will be given 
the pupils, especially as most of their staff are now in London.—Apply until 
June Ist c/o E. LOMAS OLIVER, Esq., Bollington, Macclesfield; after that 
date to The Manor House, Walton-on-‘Thames, Surrey, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| edie Ried hes Po Pal ACADEMY. 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 5rx OCTOBER, 1915. 


An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 26th June, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior Boys 
(Letween the ages of 7 and 13): and alsoa easy House for Boarders 
for whom there may not be vacancies in the other Houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Bouis 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY; or to Mr. C, E. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 


Edinburgh. 
LASTO 5 NANT . 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 


Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 6ru, 71u, 8rx, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new yy with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), — MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 


& South Molton Street, London, W ° 


¢ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value + £70 to £30a year, will be ——— 

- a further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 

undle. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13- Del ach 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Ss W | OC H 8 C H O OL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Fig ~ 24th anp 25th, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boarders and TWO smaller 
open SCHOLARSHIPS tenable with Boarding Scholarships. 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


L Fteeton PARK § §8<¢ 












































SCHOOL, 
near READING, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use, Central Lt > course of erection, 
_ For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MAST 


‘ESTMINSTER SCHOOL ~ CHALLENGE. — An 
EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th, 25th.—For particulars 

apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’ s Yard, London, 8,W. 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 

sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate. 




















Y FBoHiston CASTLE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP © EXAMINATION, 
An Examination will be held at “Mer histon on Wednesday, 30th June, and 


Thursday, Ist July, 1915, The Scholarships are open to all boys who are under 
14} years of age on Ist July, 1915. 
_ For further information application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, 


- ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 

July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to per annum,—For 

particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
eg apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or te the 


BURSA : 
op ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Viscount Cobham, 


Chaheee - amy iy 
Head r, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARS HIPS annually in vg 




















LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Ext 

Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, loch 

September, 1915, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


‘~CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Term $s 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, | The Colony, Alderley Edge, 











AUTHORS, - TYPEWRITING, &e. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telepbone or write, THE 

oy TANGLE SECRSEAREAL OFFICES, 61 ‘South Molton Street, ‘Ww. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. = Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


—— 














“A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVEKNESSBS. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


for posts as 


invite applications from qualified ladies who are lookin 
sES in Ps Private 


MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on spptention. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





@ICHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information ting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~ oy (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
OR of fees, 
or S Moser. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information — to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


CHOOLS a ND zu zsOoees 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. ge having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the best SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full Eo. of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
| aaa inclu those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


nd, 
0 TEDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
ven. "Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


TINH E LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended | profession if decided upon. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 





Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to ho ~ Shady and 
sheltered garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabiing or Moto: rs come tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “L CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lsing- 


ton, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 


“A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oe cisct te UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 
direct from the Makers, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
shrunk will bereplaced, Our Book with latterns is Free, 


Terms absolutely inclusive. 














___ Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


7) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been sy | erected 
and equipped for A. treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medi and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. re: 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 











For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, E 


S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBU RY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
‘Twenty acres of playing: fields. — 7 7 Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Arm 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. ne BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


se = we 8 C H OO LL. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A, 

(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
education, Canta 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 














HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD. MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Arm: = 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibit 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public Schocl educa- 
tion. Highly gultone. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

‘ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, oon Boat- 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 








house, &c. 


Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 





OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, Is, 3d., 2s, 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOV FARTH &) FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheticla. 


~ APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Agnens Memoriat), 
= SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. uz Krva. 
EADE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
mM... to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to = 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secre Nw 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES TU 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst oud an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. oF Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamiiton. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


rsons 
mpire, 

















This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
and are admitted at any age =a seven. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

AN EARNEST APPEAL Is MA DE FOR FUNDS to pay off a heavy debt to 
the Bankers, and to meet increased expenditure which the rise in the price of 
food and commodities entails. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.O, 














"CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK. 


RECREATION HUTS or TENTS 
and CAMP CHURCH ROOMS, 


with C.A. workers, in England, 

France, Malta, and Egypt. Huts 

£300. Tents £150. Church Rooms 
£130. Week’s working £2. 








HOSPITAL in NORTH FRANCE 


for Allied wounded, under St. 

John’s. 100 beds. C.A. orderlies, 

Week’s working £150. Named 
bed £50. 


— 


AMBULANCE CARS. 


Maintenance of Staff under British 

Red Cross £3 weekly, £39 for three 

months per Car: £975 for convoy 
of 25. 





RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ WIVES. #100 equips. £2 
week’s working. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. £150 
for 1000 3s. Parcels of Food and Comforts. 


WIVES, WIDOWS, and ORPHANS of 
Soldiers and Sailors received and com- 
forted in Fresh Air Homes. £2 gives 2 
weeks’ rest to mother and 2 children. 


CANTEENS (ron-intoxicants) for munition 
workers self-supporting after first cost. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tur CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipent: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vickt-PRrsIDENTs : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, sli ippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 

sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles, 
Hon, TREASURER: Hon. Secretary: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. | Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Bangers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hox. Aupiror: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exe hequer ¢ aud Audit Department, 
Victoria E mbankment, S.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on a appli cation. 














as well as the 


are admissible to 





exceptionally low rates. 





National Book Trade Provident 
(Qegistered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


No application for help has been 


R, W. Tuorntox, 
Secretary. 





9 Walbrook, E.0, 
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HELP 
THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVE TH = ONILDREN, 
THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSE7. 
It has rescued 19,500 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.2. 
*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
ghysical condition of the poopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE eee TS. 
£ «s. S| £ad 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members 1. sc coo sce on 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 O] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... .. ao w 8 8B and Journal... ... .. «. 0 5 @ 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
iates, exce}.t in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 






Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


A CERTAIN INCOME 


unaffected by the rise and fall 
of stocks and shares, untroubled 
by the passing or diminishing 
of dividends—is yours if you 
buy a Canada Life Annuity. 


Best yalue— greatest security. 
Prospectus post free from 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CoO., 
8 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL $M[mepoc. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. VIN ORDINAIRE. sci. Pints 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO ACENTS. NO COMMISSION. light Dinner Wine.” ‘The quality 


ot this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the prices. 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS,|ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
ottle. On comparison it will be 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, found very superior to wine 


usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 


ing pumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 


“Without-Profit’” Policies, open to the General Public, at fidence in subinitting it to those 


who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Staiion, including Cases and Bots, 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, ‘Ss. Ww. Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


ae mn All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Society. THE “SPECTATOR.” | JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


approved under the National Insurance Act.) Cheques and Money Orders payable to WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis- Aurrep Everson. Moncey Orders to be made MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, 


Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6s.| Strand,to ALFRED Everson, of 1 Wellington R. ANDERSON & co., 





ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 


refused. Street. Business Letters should be addressed 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.G., 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. to Tue Puer.uisuer, “Spectator ” Office, 1 Insert Advertisements at the lowest posmble 


rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 





Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, ufacturers, &c., om application, 





SPECTATOR. 
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Private G. Dowsell, of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December Sth, 1014, 
Srom the North Staffs Infirmary :—**\ am sending this tin of your 
Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 
nel bullet passed through the tin, which | was carrying In my serge 
coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was carrying a tin 
of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years . . I must say there was a great rush for Piayer’s Navy Cut 
when {ssued out at the Front, and was a great comfort to the troops 
In the trenches. 


Players Navy Cut 


TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain. There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and in sending a present 
now you are assured of reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application, 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the ee for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Ce,, Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange supplies of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for- 
warded to the Front 
at Duty Free Rates 







John Player 
& Sons, 


Castle Tobacco 
Factory, 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of 
The Imperial Tobaceo Co. 
(of Gt. Brit 








25 & + iodeed) 








are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 


Labour. 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 














Ensure the perfection 
of your salads by using 


Cerebos Salt 
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There are 
many good 
things in 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 


Drg Ginger Ale 


Delicious fruits, fragrant 
spices, refined cane sugar, 
pure natural water, and 
the sparkling spirit of 
champagne—each con- 
stituent is the best of 
its kind—a perfect pearl 
so to speak—and all 
are brought within a 
bottle ready, on request, 
to sparkle before you. 


ROSS’S ROYAL 
GINGER ALE 


Ross’s “Royal” Ginger Ale— 
the old original Ross’s Royal, 
with the diamond shaped 
label — is equally delicious 
and is intended for those 
who prefer a fuller flavoured 
non-alcoholic beverage. 


ROSS & SONS Ltd. 
BELFAST 


W. A. 


Sole Manufactory: 
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“(| MIXTURE 


: l/l yor 2 ozs 
2/2 for ‘4lb tin 


CIGARETTES 


(VIRGINIA) 


20 for 9d 
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In decorated ) pocket cases 
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a 10 YEAR OLD 
Pure Malt Pot Still Whisky 
Per Dozen 45/ = Bottles 


Contarsina 2 Gattons. Case Free and Carriage Paid. 


Soft, Mellow, old Whisky disti!led from Scotch Barley in the Highlands. 
Sample Bottle, post free, 4/6. 


The Lancet, Mar. 20, says :— 
to its purity and quality.” 


Liqueur Scotch Whisky 


Delightful Old Whisky, with Fine Aroma, 
Sample Bottle, Post Free, 5/= Case Free and Carriage Paid, 


CuAs. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., 3 enonaanen ame, E. Cc, 


“It is well adapted for dietetic purposes owing 


12 Years Old. 
Per §O0/=doz. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. JUNE. 
A Disnoxovrep ARMY: 


(1) German Atrocities In FRAXCE: WITH UNPUBLISHED Recorps. 
By Professor J. H. Morgan (late Home Office Commissioner with the 
British Expeditionary Force). 
(2) Tee Rerort or Lorp Brrce’s Commirrer. By R. 8. Nolan, 
FPReperick THE GREAT AND WILLIAM THE SECOND: A Rovesescen AND A 
Lesson 1n STATECRAFT. By J. Ellis Barker. 
Tue Resitiency or Russia. By Robert Machray, 
Tae Comine or CONSCRIPTION, By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.i 
How To CeLeBRate THE CENTENARY OF WATERLOO, By Captain Cecil Be uttine. 
War Itaty went ro War, By Arundel del Re, 
im Economic Srraix ON ENGLAND AND ON GERMANY: A COMPARISON, 
7 Arthur Steel-Maitland, M.P, 
McCartur or Wisconsrx. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, K.C.V.O. 
Tus Evo.urion oF IMPERIALISM IN GERMAN LiTeRATURE. By Joseph McCabe. 
Tar Oxver or Sr. Joun or JERUSALEM IN TUE PRESENT AND IN THE Past. 
By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. (Knight of Justice of the Order). 
On Tur Extertarnine or Rerucers. By Edith Sellers. 
ARE THE GERMANS Primates? Ly His Honour Sir George Sherston Baker, Bart. 
Tax FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL AND Tate GALLERIES. By D. 8S. MacColl. 
*Tue Passing oF THE CHILD’: a Rezornsper. By William A. Brend, M.B., B.Sc. 
Screxce axp Logic: a KeJornpER TO Dr. T HOMSON AND Mr. SuHe.ton. 
By Charles Mercier, M.D. 
Tue GovERNMENT AND THE War: A LipERAL’s View. 
P By His Honour Judge Atherley-Jones. 
Tue Party System Breaks Down.’ By W. 8. Lilly. 
Courssronpgence: ‘SELP-APPOINTED STATESMEN,” H. G. Wells. 
__London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street ‘Square. 


} O0OKS WANTED. —Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 

Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854, 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1647: Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova ; Lever’s Works,—HECTOR’S Great Booksho op, 
birmingham, 














STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
THE 


HOLY BIBLE 


REPRINTED VERBATIM FROM THE AU- 

THORIZED VERSION OF I611. CROWN 

8vo, FULL LEATHER WITH FINE GOLD 
DESIGN, 15/; HALF LEATHER, 10/ 


FOUNDATIONS _ OF 
NATIONAL GLORY 


MOTHERS’ UNION ADDRESSES BY THE 
LADY TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. WITH 
INTRODUCTION BY THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF ARMAGH. 1/6 & I/ 
A BRETON PILGRIMAGE 
THE GRAND TROMENIE OF LOCRONAN 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. ILLUS. 26 


VILLAGE SILHOUETTES 


BY THE LATE CHARLES MARSON, AU- 
THOR OF “ HUPPIM & MUPPIM.” ILLUS. 2/6 


THE EVERLASTING QUEST 


ALLEGORIES ON_ THE HOLY GRAIL 
ILLUS. BY MARTIN TRAVERS. 2/6 


BETWEEN TWO EXTREMES 
BY TRACTARIAN. 6°: 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 
ILLUS. BY MARTIN TRAVERS. 6° & 2° 


THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL 
302 REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





THE CALIPHATE: A HISTORICAL AND JURIDICAL 
SKETCH By Rt. Hon. Ameer Ali 
THE DRINK TRADE AND STATE PURCHASE 
By Rt. Hon. Sir T. P. Whittaker, M.P. 
THE NATION AND THE GOVERNMENT By A. P. Nicholson 
ITALY AND THE SECOND PHASE OF THE WAR 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
THE DARDANELLES By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. 
GERMAN THEORIES OF THE STATE By G. P. Gooch 
A LESSON FROM THE LAST GREAT WAR 
By J. L. Hammond 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE LAND By Viscountess Wolseley 
THE INCONVENIENT BUDGET AND THE FINANCIAL 
POSITION By W. M. J. Williams 
THE WAR—AND AFTER By Emile Boutroux 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 9, and follo ywing day, at ONE o'clock 
srecisely, BOOKS and MANUSC RIP 1S, comprising the property of the Right 
on. The EARL OF MEXBOROUGH, the property of the late W. O, 
DANCKWERTS, Esq., K.C. (sold by order of the Executrix), and other 

properties. May be vie owed. Catalogues may be had 


READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
. 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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An Unusual First Novel 


A LADY of RUSSIA 


By ROBERT BOWMAN 6s. 





A book that should be read by all who desire to 
understand the intimate manners of our great ally. 
The principal scenes of the story are Petrograd, 
a Russian country-house, and a Siberian prison. 
Against these backgrounds the author has 
built a powerful and intensely moving story 
which holds the attention from first to last. 


Read these First Reviews 





“We congratulate the publisher on having the courage to issue 
a book which, unlike the mass of recent works on Russia, 
presents things as they really are. The novel is distinguished 
by the author’s insight into the character of the Russians.” 
—Athenaeum. 


“Those who are interested in Russia should read the book 
for themselves. The author knows his subject and writes 
graphically about it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Bowman’s novel is written with dignity and simplicity, 
shows a thorough knowledge of many sides of Russian life, 
and has a cleverly developed plot. Russian custom and 
character are interestingly portrayed throughout and the 
restraint of incident is most effective.’—Manchester Courier. 


LONDON HEINEMANN 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LATEST LIST OF NOVELS 


Cut out this List and send It 
to your Library. You can rely 
upon every hook heing whole- 
some and of true human interest. 





— 


MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NEW VOLUME 


TARES 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” &c., &o. 





THE BUSY WHISPER 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs, Latham’s Extravagance,” &c., &c. 





THE CITY OF CONTRASTS 
A MAN’S ROAD 

THE CAPTIVE 

THE KEYS OF MY HEART 
HIS MOTHER’S HONOUR 
PLAIN JILL 


By Katherine James 
By Sir Home Cordon 
By Phyllis Bottome 
By Violet A. Simpson 
By Vincent Brown 
By Mary L. Pendered 





Send this List to your Library, and 
you will have the Best Selection 
of Novels available this Season. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





Just Ready. 


HILAIRE BELLOC'S 


General Sketch of the 
European War. 





THE FIRST PHASE, 
Cloth, 6/- 


“Mr. Belloc makes us all enjoy being at school again. He holds us with his 
glittering eye, but the spell we are under is the spell of fascination, where at a 
more youthful age we felt only the spell of terror. While he is talking and 
demonstrating he makes us feel that we are drinking in information at every 
pore. It is as though we were in the presence of some magician with a genius 
for simplifying all the mysteries. . . . Mr. Belloc’s book is stimulating, 
exciting, and irresistibly instructive.”"—DAILY NEWS, 


net. 


“Mr, Hilaire Belloc’s first war book is an extremely brilliant and lucid 
volume, It moves with a sweep, does not concern itself unduly with details, 
and occupies a place quite separate from Mr. Belloc’s admirable weekly articles 
in Iand and Water. . . . The book is the first of a series, the object of which 
is ‘to put before the reader the main lines of the European War as it pro- 
ceeds.” Much of the volume is necessarily preliminary, and deals with the 
origins of the war and the forces opposed. A valuable section compares the 
French and German theories of war.”—THE TIMES, 


“ The psychology of the Germans in the war is analysed with great power by 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc in a book which he publishes to-day with the Nelsons, It is 
the first volume of a history of Armageddon which he is writing, and it deals 
with the opening phases, The volume is written with such insight, style, and 
mastery of its subjects that a multitude of readers are assured.” 

—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London,£.¢. 
Parkside, Edinburgh. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
SECOND EDITION OF VOL. IV. 

A History of the British Army. 

By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. IV. (From the Fall 


of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens). In Two Parts, anda 
separate volume of Maps. Second Edition. 8vo, 42s. net. 


The Paradise of Dante Alighieri. 


An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
L. SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an Introduction by Jonn 
W. Macxamn, LL.D., F.B.A, F.R.S.L. Extra Crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


Sonnets of the Empire Before 
and During the Great War. 


By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG, Acting Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Melbourna 
Crown 8vo, 33. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, Wa. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 











— 











OOKS.—Palgrave Treasury Sacred Song, 6s., for 1s. 64.; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, col.illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.2 
large paper, 2ls. net, for 8s, 6d.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., l5e., 
for 5s. 6d.; Book of the Army Pageant, col. illus., 5s., for 1s.6d4.; Bumpus’s Glories 
of N. France, 110 illus., 12s, 6d. net, for 6s. 64.; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols, 
£4 4s., for 22 23.: War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s. 6d., for 4s. 64.; B 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition im 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. Send alsofor Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains om 
hand. If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 

@. cash value given forsets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
and Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to aay 
amount,—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 


CLEAR WATERS. Trouting Days and Trouting 
Ways in Wales, the West Country, and the Scottish Border- 
land. By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “ Other Days,” “The 
Gateway of Scotland.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

* We have found no literary antidote for the mental weariness and strain of 
to-day more efficacious than this fineand cheerful book about the gracious and 
kindly country-side of some of the loveliest districts of Britain.’’"— Outlook. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. 
The Life of HENRY FAWCETT, the Blind Postmaster- 
General. By WINIFRED HOLT. With a Foreword by the 


Right Honourable the Viscount Bryce. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The whole wonderful story of this life Miss Holt tells with proper warmth 
ef enthusiasm which is spoiled by no trace of sentimentality.”"—Observer. 














PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. By 
GILBERT SLATER, M.A., Author of “The Making of 
Modern England.” 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. sy PAUL VINO- 
GRADOFYF, F.B.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Paper, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 


PAN-AMERICANISM. A Forecast of the In- 
evitable Clash between the United States 
and Europe’s Victor. By the Author of “Pan- 
Germanism.” 8s. 6d. net. 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR: its com- 
mercial Causes and Financial Aspects. 
A Business Man’s View. By C. W. BARRON. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The book as a whole is the most interesting written round the war we have 
yet read, and we warmly commend it to the attention of our readers.”’—Outlook. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. By WILL IRWIN. 
3s. Sd. net. 
“*Men, Women, and War’ isa book every one should read.”"—New Statesman, 
THE FRENCH OFFICIAL REVIEW OF 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE WAR 
as issued by REUTER’S AGENCY. 1s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POWER. by W. MORTON 
FULLERTON. New and Revised Edition (the Third). 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1900. By J. HOL- 
LAND ROSE, Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. By wWICK- 
HAM STEED. Third Edition, with a New Preface. 

_ 7s. 6d. net. 

TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. Illustrated by MARKINO. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ A hearty companionable volume, this, the very book of books to cheer the 
reader in a season of solitude and depression.” —Daily Telegraph. _ a 
THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE: THE 

LIFE OF COMTESSE DE CASTIGLIONE. by 
FREDERIC LOLIEE. ‘Translated from the French by 
W. MORTON FULLERTON. Popular Edition. Mlustrated 
with Portraits. 3s. Gd. net. 


A New Volume by Sir Owen Seaman, Editor of “ Panch.”’ 
WAR TIME. Verses by OWEN SEAMAN. 1s. net. 


THE GARDENER AND THE COOK. 


A Practical Treatise oa Fruit and Vegetable Growing for the 
Table. By LUCY H. YATES. Illustrated. 1s. net. 


“ An ideal present for the mistress of a small country house.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS 


FREYDON. An Autobiography. 6s. net. 

“A finely written record of what are obviously personal experiences. . . . 
The childhood of Nicholas in England has quite a charm of its own; while his 
boyhood in Australia is related with a knowledge of Australian life which is 
quite equal to the best of Australian novelists.’’— -Pall Mali Gazette. ae 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. py DOROTHY 

CANFIELD FISHER, Author of “A Montessori Mother.” 
4s. 6d, net. 3 : 
New 6s. Novels. 
ANGELA’S BUSINESS. a comepy 
CF CONTEMPORARY SPINSTERS. By HENRY 
SYDNOR HARRISON, Author of “Queed,” “V.V.’s 
Eyes,” &c. 


“The most amusing novel that has yet been written round Feminism.” 


—Daily News, 

IN A DESERT LAND. By VALENTINA HAWTREY, 
Author of “ Heritage.” 

THE DEVIL IN A NUNNERY. 
4s. 6d. net. 

JAUNTY IN CHARGE. By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, 
Author of “The Professional Aunt.” 

MILLSTONE. By HAROLD BEGBIE, Author of “Broken 
Earthenware.” 


HYSSOP. By M. T. H. SADLER. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 

















By F. 0. MANN. 








WRITERS OF 
THE DAY 


ls. net each, 








H. G. WELLS 
By J. D. Beresford 
Please ARNOLD BENNETT 
=" By F. J. Harvey Darton 
4 ANATOLE FRANCE 


By W. L. George 





The Dairy TeLeorarn writes: 
“ An auspicious start.” 

The Westminster Gazette writes: 
“Such a series should prove useful 
and enlightening.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


By John Palmer 
pt Ma EB 


ITALY TO-DAY 


6s. net. 


The authoritative 
work on our 
latest Ally. 


THE UNMAKING 
OF EUROPE 


3s. 6d. net. 


(This month) 


By Bolton King and 
Thomas Okey 


By P. W. Wilson 


The Wesrminster Gazette writes: 
“A document of singular interest.” 
The Liverroot Posr writes: 
“The best book that has appeared 
about the war.” 


KITCHENER OF 
KHARTOUM 


ls. net. 





By the Author of 
“King Edward VIT.” 


The Times writes: 
“ Admirable and timely.” 


A FAITH 
FOR THE 
FIRING LINE 


6d. net. 
Cloth, Is. net. 


NISBETS’ _— 
SHILLING 
NOVELS 


1s. net each. 


VIVIEN 
By W. B. Maxwell 


DIAMOND CUT PASTE 
By A. and FE. Castle 


IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE EVIDENCE 


By Oliver Onions 

















(This month) 


NISBETS: 22 Berners St., W. 
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The War and its Issues: an attempt at a 
Christian Judgment. By Rev. JOHN OMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s net, 


Studies in the Second Epistle of St. 


Peter. By Rev. E. ILIFF ROBSON, B.D. Crown 8vo" 
2s 6d net, 


University of Chicago Press Publica- 
tions. sola by the Cambridge University Press. 


The Bixby Gospels. By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Ph.D. Royal 
8vo. Is net. 
A Historical 


Elements in Luke. 
2s net. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament 


in Greek. by H. B. SWETE, D.D. Revised by 
R. R. Orruzy, M.A. With an Appendix containing the 
Letter of Aristeas edited by H. Sr. J. Tuacxeray, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Golden Legend. tives of the Saints, trans- 
lated by WILLIAM CAXTON from the Latin of JACOBUS 
DE VORAGINE. _ Selected and edited by GEORGE V. 
O'NEILL, M.A., Professor of English, University College, 


Examination of Some Non-Markan 
By E. W. PARSONS, Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 


Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s net. 
A Short History of Classical Scholar- 
ship. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the Present Day. 


By Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. With 
26 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Zeus: a Study in Ancient Religion. 
By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. Volume I: Zeus God of 
the Bright Sky. With coloured frontispiece, 42 plates, and 
569 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo. 45s net. To be 
completed in two volumes. 


Outlines of Ancient History. From the 
Earliest Times to A.D. 476. By HAROLD MATTINGLY, 
M.A. With 31 illustrations and 12 maps, Crown 8vo. 
10s 6d net. 


Clio Enthroned. 4 stuay of Prose-Form in Thucydides. 
By WALTER R, M. LAMB, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 


The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia. 
By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. With 32 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s net, 


Le Musé€on. Revue d’ftudes Orientales. Troisidme 
Série. Tome I, No. 1. 6s net. (Usually published at 
Louvain.) Prospectus on application. 


Palaeography and the Practical Study 


of Court Hand. py HILARY JENKINSON, 
F.S.4. With 13 facsimile plates. Medium 4to. 8s net. 


Jacke J ug eler.  Raited with introduction and notes by 
W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Feap 4to. 4s 6d net. 


Jacke Jugeler is a one-act farce on the lines of Heywood’s interludes. 
It was written in the middle of the sixteenth century, and may have been 
the work of Nicholas Udall, author of Ralph Roister Doister, 


Select English Historical Documents of 


the Ninth and Tenth Centuries. raitea 
by F. E. HARMER, B.A. (Lond.). Demy 8vo. 6s net. 


Wales and the Wars of the Roses. 
By HOWELL T. EVANS, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 
An examination of the struggle between Lancaster and York from the 
standpoint of Wales and the Marches. 


Bodies Politic and their Governments. 
By BASIL EDWARD HAMMOND. Medium 8vo, 10s 6d net, 





The War and External Trade. tno rao 
of the War on the External Trade of the United Kingdom: 
an Analysis of the Monthly Statistics, 1906-1914. By A. L. 
BOWLEY, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 2s net. 


Business Methods and the War. 3, 
a R. DICKSEE, M.Com., F.C.A. Demy 8vo, 
2s net, 


Handbooks of Hindu Law. .y up. cornisz, 
B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Part I, The Hindu Joint Family. Part Il, 
a and Maintenance. Demy 8vo. Paper boards. 9s 
net each. 


Foreign Companies and Other Corpora- 


tiONS. The Juristic Person in Private International Law. 
Foreign Companies and Other Corporations in English Law. 
By E. HILTON YOUNG, M.A., M.P., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The Administration of Justice in 


Criminal Matters in England and Wales). 
By G. GLOVER ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. 6s net. 


Outlines of Criminal Law. py courtney 
STANHOPE KENNY, LL.D., F.B.A., Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England. Seventh edition. Demy 8vo. 10s, 


Studies Introductory to a Theory of 


Education. by £. T. CAMPAGNAC, Professor of 
Education in the University of Liverpool, formerly H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


Domestic Science. py cHARLES W. HALE, AKC. 
Part I. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. Cambridge Technical Series, 


Dissenting Academies in England. 
Their Rise and Progress and their Place among the 
Educational Systems of the Country. By IRENE PARKER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


The Investigation of Mind in Animals. 
By E, M. SMITH, Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, With 10 illustrations, 3s net. 


An Introduction to the Study of Colour 


Vision. By J. HERBERT PARSONS, D.Sc., F.RCS. 
With coloured frontispiece and 75 text-figures. Royal 8vo. 
12s 6d net. Cambridge Psychological Library. 


The Principles of Understanding. an 
Introduction to Logic from the Standpoint of Personal 
Idealism. By HENRY STURT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Ferns of South Africa. containing Descrip- 
tions and Figures of the Ferns and Fern Allies of South 
Africa. By THOMAS R. SIM. Second edition. With 186 
plates. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


Cambridge County Handbooks. Three new 
volumes :—Staffordshire, by W. BERNARD SMITH, B.Sc.; 
Clackmannan and Kinross, by J. P. DAY, B.A., B.So.; Moray 
and Nairn, by CHARLES MATHESON, M.A. With maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations, 1s 6d net each. 


English Folk-Song and Dance. sy rranx 
KIDSON and MARY NEAL, With 6 illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s net, 


The History of Melanesian Society. 
By W. H. BR. RIVERS, F.B.S. In two volumes. With 25 
plates, 8 text-figures, and 7 maps. Royal 8vo. 36s net. The 
first instalment of the work of the Percy Sladen Trust 
Expedition to Melanesia. 
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